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PREFACE 

The  writer  does  not  intend  this  study  to  be  either  a 
good-will  tract  on  race  relations  or  an  attempt  to  offer  a 
program  for  the  solution  of  vexing  problems*  It  is  simply  an 
effort  to  set  forth  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  occupational 
changes  of  Negroes  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  since  1887* 

The  substance  out  of  which  this  study  has  been  prepared 
was  drawn  from  the  Durham  City  Directories  and  from  first  hand 
inquiries  in  Durham.  The  number  of  Negroes  employed  in  various 
spheres  could  not  be  accurately  determined*  Although  the  data 
was  given  for  each  race,  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
instructions  given  to  the  directory  enumerators  and  in  the 
classification  of  employees*  Taking  these  facts  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  author  has  not  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  statistics 
but  has  used  them  rather  to  show  the  trends  that  occupations  have 
taken. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  Professor  Edgar  T. 
Thompson  for  his  invaluable  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  subject 
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and  for  his  supervision  of  the  planning  and  the  writing  of 
my  thesis* 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Durham  Committee  on  Negro  Affairs  for  their  willingness  to  give 
information  concerning  the  Negro  business  enterprises  located 
in  Durham* 
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OCCUPATIONAL  CHANGE  AMONG  NEGROES  IN  DURHAM 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  RACIAL  DIVISION  OF  LABOR 

The  business  of  collective  living  requires  the  per¬ 
formance  of  various  types  of  work,  and  each  type  is  usually 
assigned  to  a  definite  group  by  competition  reenforced  by 
custom  and  tradition*  Throughout  the  entire  world  there  are 
occupations  which  men  consider  to  be  the  work  of  a  particular 
nation  of  people*  Men  who  have  migrated  from  Ireland  to  this 
country  have  been  considered  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  the  policeman  better  than  those  of  any  other  group*  The 
Jews  have  been  accepted  as  merchants;  the  Greeks,  as  restaurant 
operators;  and  the  Chinese,  as  laundrymen. 

Not  only  are  there  types  of  work  for  people  of  particular 
nations,  but  there  are  also  certain  regional  occupations  within 
the  nations  themselves*  The  Southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  is  largely  a  farming  section,  while  the  Northern 
section  is  an  area  of  manufacturing  and  mining*  Each  region, 
therefore,  has  certain  occupational  requirements  which  may  or 
may  not  be  found  elsewhere* 
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In  addition,  each  region  has  different  requirements  for 
its  workers*  Not  all  men  depend  upon  one  method  of  making  a 
living;  rather,  they  depend  one  upon  the  other.  Each  performs 
some  particular  task  which  serves  the  community  as  a  whole o 
Through  this  cooperation  necessities  of  life  are  provided  for 
each  person  within  the  relationship* 

In  each  group  of  workers  there  is  a  division  of  labor  accord¬ 
ing  to  sex*  Certain  work  has  been  considered  women's  work, 
while  other  types  of  employment  have  been  for  men*  There  is  not 
a  strict  division  between  the  two  but  it  is  difficult,  though 
not  impossible,  for  a  woman  to  get  Into  a  field  of  work 
controlled  largely  by  men* 

Another  division  in  a  group  is  made  between  workers  of 
different  ages*  With  age  comes  experience  and  increased  respon¬ 
sibility*  The  young  child  Is  not  expected  to  perform  duties  of 
importance,  but  as  he  grows  to  manhood,  his  responsibilities 
increase,  and  his  community  expects  greater  things  of  him. 

There  is  also  a  division  of  labor  among  men.  Talents  and 
training  prepare  each  person  for  a  different  kind  of  work,  and 
the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  one  lives  helps  develop 
these  abilities* 

Not  only  is  there  a  division  of  labor  in  a  particular 
area,  but  there  are  also  different  cultural  levels.  The  more 
icient  cultural  group  dominates  the  relationships  between 
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any  two*  Through  superior  technical  knowledge  and  skills  a 
division  of  labor  is  set  up  with  the  most  superior  group  at  the 
top  and  the  lower  groups  descending  the  scale  in  their  cultural 
order • 

Every  economic  region,  therefore,  develops  an  occupational 
ladder  of  more  or  less  complexity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  resources  and  its  stage  of  development.  The  groups  on  this 
ladder  are  always  changing  places  because  old  occupations  dis¬ 
appear  and  new  ones  come  into  existence*  But  no  matter  how  great 
the  change,  there  is  always  a  tendency  toward  equilibrium*  The 
complexity  of  the  division  of  labor  and  the  number  that  may 
enter  any  occupation  are  facts  determined  not  by  design  but 
by  inter-regional  competition  and  demands* 

The  original  occupations  of  an  area  tend  to  last  much 
longer  than  efficiency  and  welfare  demand*  Consequently  we 
find  a  few  engaged  in  occupations  which  barely  furnish  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  the  worker  until  necessity  demands  that  the  old  occupa¬ 
tion  be  exchanged  for  a  new. 

In  the  South  certain  kinds  of  labor  have  been  considered 
white  men»s  work;  therefore  Negroes  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  would  allow  them  to 
enter  these  occupations*  On  the  other  hand,  certain  tasks  have 
been  thought  of  as  belonging  to  the  Negroes,  and  whites  have 
refused  to  engage  in  them  unless  a  large  financial  return  could 
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be  expected.  Even  then  the  change  has  been  slow. 

But  change  has  taken  place,  proving  that  there  is  no 
innate  characteristic  which  fits  a  certain  race  for  any  one 
occupation.  Rather  the  division  of  labor  is  a  form  of  adapta¬ 
tion;  it  is  a  way  of  adjusting  to  the  conditions  of  life.  It 
is  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  and  not  a  matter  of  choice.  The 
result  is  a  regional  division  that  becomes  the  basis  of  the 
national  economy  and  finally  the  basis  of  international  trade. 

Wherever  different  racial  stocks  as  well  as  different 
cultural  groups  come  together,  the  racial  factor  tends  to 
complicate  the  pattern  of  the  division  of  labor.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  occupational  succession  by  races  takes  place  in  about  the 
the  same  way  as  among  different  cultural  groups.  But  as  the 
Invading  race  pushes  upward  from  the  base  of  the  occupational 
ladder  by  means  of  a  competitive  process,  it  tends  to  segregate 
itself  occupationally.  Under  these  conditions  the  segregation 
lastsmuch  longer  than  it  does  if  there  is  segregation  between 
the  members  of  the  same  race. 

The  racial  division  of  labor  was  an  immediate  factor  in 
the  Southern  plantation  economy.  The  Negroes  were  assigned  the 
laborious  tasks  and  were  thereby  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  labor 
scale.  But  within  the  slave  group  there  developed  a  consider¬ 
able  division  of  labor.  There  was  need  for  field  workers, 
houseworkers,  personal  servants,  carpenters,  coachmen,  and  nurses. 
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In  the  performance  of  these  various  tasks  there  developed  a 
degree  of  specialization  within  the  slave  group* 

The  division  of  labor  among  slaves,  however,  was  more  of 
a  compulsory  nature  than  a  matter  of  competition  or  choice* 
Individuals  who  aroused  the  anger  of  the  master  or  overseer 
were  more  likely  to  be  assigned  the  disagreeable  tasks,  while 
those  who  attracted  favorable  attention  were  apprenticed  to 
cooks  and  other  house  workers*  The  large  number  of  persons 
with  mixed  blood  among  the  group  of  special  workers  may  suggest 
that  a  preference  for  relatives  was  one  basis  for  selection. 
However,  Dr*  Reuter  says: 


There  is  apparently  little  or  no  evidence  that 
the  division  of  labor  involved  any  free  competi¬ 
tion  that  effectively  selected  peculiarly  talent¬ 
ed  persons  for  the  jobs  demanding  the  special 
talents*^- 


Since  the  South  was  almost  entirely  a  farming  section, 
specialized  tasks  did  not  develop  there  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere* 
The  freeing  of  the  slaves  did  not  change  their  occupations 
greatly*  Negroes,  therefore,  continued  to  work  on  farms  and 


in  the  fields  of  domestic  and  personal  service.  This  situation 
was  necessary  because  they  had  little  money  and  no  training  that 


Edward  B*  Reuter,  ‘'Competition  and  the  Racial  Division  of 
Labor."  Pound  in  Edgar  T*  Thompson,  Race  Relations  and  the 
Race  Problem*  (Durham,  Duke  University  Press,  1939),  p.  57* 
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would  enable  them  to  compete  for  skilled  jobs*  In  addition 
many  occupations  were  entirely  closed  to  them  by  custom  and 
tradition* 

There  was  little  opportunity  for  them  to  work  in  other 
capacities  until  they  developed  their  own  organizations.  This 
development  has  taken  place  slowly,  but  organizations  have  been 
started  which  demand  special  training*  New  jobs  have  also 
been  opened  from  which  the  Negro  had  not  been  barred  in  the 
past,  and  some  of  these  have  been  given  to  Negro  workers 
who  were  trained* 

In  the  field  of  business,  Durham  has  offered  the  Negro 
opportunities  not  found  often  in  the  south.  Through  the 
development  of  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  other  business 
enterprises  by  the  Negroes  themselves,  a  demand  for  trained 
Negroes  has  arisen*  As  J.  T.  Taylor,  Dean  of  the  North 
Carolina  college  for  Negroes,  says; 

Durham  perhaps  takes  first  place  ever  any  other 
city  in  the  country  in  the  number  of  trained  Negro 
workmen  in  proportion  to  the  Negro  population. 

This  is  true  only  because  of  the  large  number  of 
Negro  businesses  centered  here**3 


2 


Personal  interview,  June  18,  1942. 
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This  introduction  leads  us  to  a  short  study  of  the  history 
of  Durham  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the  changes  in  the 
occupations  of  Negroes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  city* 
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CHAPTER  II 


DURHAM 

The  city  of  Durham  had  its  birth  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  Indeed,  Durham  Is  one  of  the  results  of  that 
conflict*  The  story  goes,  and  is  doubtless  true,  that  while 
encamped  near  Durham  in  1865,  the  Union  soldiers,  foraging 
for  whatever  they  might  lay  hands  on,  seized  a  quantity  of 
tobacco  belonging  to  Mr*  John  Ruffin  Green,  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
and  found  the  flavor  so  peculiarly  suited  to  their  taste  that 
after  the  war  was  over  and  they  had  returned  to  their  homes  in 
the  North,  they  wrote  back  to  Durham  for  more  tobacco  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  which  they  had  appropriated*  They  were 
accommodated  with  one  supply,  then  another,  until,  as  a  result 
of  this  trading,  an  industry  was  created# 

Mr*  Green  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  William  T#  Blackwell 
as  a  partner  and  the  two  began  selling  "Bull  Durham# 0  The  demand 
was  so  great  that  by  1869  there  were  four  factories  in  Durham 
selling  tobacco#  W#  K*  Boyd  said:  "The  most  important  of  all 
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tobacco  firms  was  that  of  W.  Duke  Sons  and  Company  .,,JL  In 
1881  their  factory  began  making  cigarettes  by  hand,  but  in  1884 
two  cigarette  machines  which  had  been  made  in  Virginia  w ere 
brought  to  Durham,  At  first  the  machines  did  not  work  satis¬ 
factorily,  but  through  the  vision  of  James  B.  Duke  the  machine 
was  improved.  W.  K.  Boyd  points  out  that  this  machine  reduced 
the  cost  of  producing  cigarettes  from  eighty  cents  per  thousand 
to  thirty  cents  for  the  same  number.  This  improvement  made  it 
possible  for  the  tobacco  industries  to  invade  the  American 
market.* 2 * 4  Factories  grew  and  increased  in  size  and  number  until 

by  1872  there  were  twelve  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 

3 

of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff. 

The  growth  of  the  tobacco  industry  caused  a  rapid  increase 
in  population.  According  to  W.  K.  Boyd  there  were  only  256 

4 

persons  living  in  Durham  in  1870.  By  1880  there  were  2,041. 

William  A.  Guthrie  tells  the  story  that  he  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Durham  on  one  bright  June 
morning  in  1890,  and  was  approached  by  a  stranger,  who  inquired. 


William  K.  Boyd,  The  Story  of  Durham  (Durham;  Duke 
University  Press,  1929T,_p.  80, 

2 Ibid. ,  p.  89. 

5Hugh  Penn  Brinton,  The  Negro  in  Durham;  A  Study  of 
Adjustment  to  Town  Life  Tchapel  Hill,  Doctor » s  Thesis, 
1936 ) ,  p.  iv. 

4 

Boyd,  op.  cit. ,  p.  97. 
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“Where  is  the  back  country  from  which  this  town 
draws  its  trade?  Here  is  Chapel  Hill  and  Hillsboro 
on  the  west,  both  within  twelve  miles;  Roxboro  on 
the  north,  within  twenty-five  miles;  Raleigh  on 
the  east,  and  Pittsboro  on  the  south,  and  I*d 
just  like  to  know  where  this  town  comes  in  at." 


"Well,”  said  Mr*  Guthrie,  “just  step  across  the 
railroad  here  with  me,  and  I  will  point  out  some 
of  the  back  country  you  want  to  know  about .“5 


He  took  him  to  the  “Bull  Factory,”  into  the  shipping 
department,  and  there  on  the  floor  lay  case  after  case  of  tobacco 
marked  for  shipment,  some  consigned  to  San  Francisco,  Tokio,  and 
Alexandria,  some  to  Calcutta,  New  Zealand,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
"These,”  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  “are  a  part  of  the  backwoods  from 
which  this  town  draws  its  trade.” 


Tobacco  was  not  the  only  article  manufactured  in  Durham. 
The  city,  located  in  the  cotton  belt,  had  large  amounts  of 
cotton  available  for  textile  manufacturing.  Julian  S.  Carr, 
against  the  advice  of  friends  and  business  associates,  decided 
to  establish  a  textile  plant — the  Durham  Cotton  Mills.  A 
short  time  later  the  Erwin  Mills  and  Pearl  Cotton  Mills  were 
founded.  These  mills  used  white  labor  exclusively. 

Another  attempt  to  diversify  the  industries  of  the  city 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Durham  Wooden  Mill,  to  manufacture 
bobbins  and  shuttles  for  the  cotton  mill  industry. 

In  1894  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mill  was  established  by  Julian 


5 

Hill,  Durham  City  Directory  (Richmond,  Hill  Publishing 
C  ompany ,  19(57^1908 ) ,  p •  8 . 
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Carr,  Jr*  As  business  increased,  new  plants  were  built  until 
there  was  a  chain  of  fifteen  units*  There  were  not  enough 
white  laborers  to  meet  the  demands,  so  in  1904  a  hosiery  mill 
was  opened  using  Negro  laborers  entirely*  Mr*  Brinton  says: 
"Fifty  Negroes  were  started  operating  knitting  machines  and  the 
plant  was  on  a  paying  basis  in  18  months *,,u 

The  tobacco  and  textile  industries  are  by  no  means  the 
only  profitable  ones  in  Durham*  The  smaller  industries  are 
diversified  and  offer  employment  to  many  workers. 

To  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  community  Mr*  Eugene 
Morehead  organized  a  bank  about  1879,  and  Mr*  William  T* 
Blackwell  another  in  1886*  The  last  named  institution  failed 
in  1888  and  caused  the  failure  of  sixteen  mercantile  firms  and 

7 

the  loss  of  Mr*  Blackwell fs  fortune. 

In  the  city  such  institutions  as  Duke  University,  Watts 
Hospital,  and  Lincoln  Hospital  are  found. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  Durham  can  not  be  confined  to 
the  contributions  of  one  race.  Dr.  Boyd  says  that  the  progress 
of  the  whites  has  been  accompanied  by  corresponding  progress 

Q 

among  the  Negroes.  The  status  of  the  Negro  population  is  one 


0 

Brinton,  op.  cit * ,  p*  vi* 
7 

Boyd,  op.  cit. ,  p.  117. 
Qlbid*,  p.  277. 
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of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  city.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out  Durham  did  not  have  its  real  beginning  until 
after  the  Civil  War,  Negroes  as  slaves  had  therefore  not  become 
established  in  certain  occupations  within  the  city.  When  they 
did  make  their  appearance  they  came  as  free  men.  This  condition 
may  have  allowed  them  to  get  into  new  occupations  a  little 
more  easily  than  would  have  been  possible  had  they  worked  in  the 
city  as  slaves,  W,  K,  Boyd  says:  "Durham  apparently  attracted 
Negroes  of  ability  and  character  v/ho  had  a  strong  drive  to 

9 

better  their  condition,"  W,  E,  B,  Du  Bois  made  the  statement; 
"There  is  in  this  small  city  a  group  of  five  thousand  or  more 
colored  people,  whose  social  and  economic  development  is  more 
striking  than  that  of  any  similar  group  in  the  nation," 1(^ 

The  white  people  of  Durham  have  used  a  policy  of  tolerance 
and  helpfulness  toward  the  Negroes  and  have  allowed  them  to 
develop  their  abilities.  The  Negro  leaders  always  found  the 
white  capitalists  ready  to  give  either  financial  help  or  advice, 
McCants  Andrews  says; 

"It  is  hard  to  realize  how  close  John  Merrick9 10 11 


9 

Boyd,  op,  cit , ,  p,  viii, 

10W,  E,  B,  Du  Bois,  "The  Upbuilding  of  Black  Durham,"  World’s 
Work,  Vol,  XXIII,  p,  334. 

11 

John  Merrick  was  a  negro  barber. 
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TO 

stood  to  these  men.  ,  , 

,  There  was  no  time  when  he  needed 
help  or  advice  that  he  did  not  get  it;  there  was 
no  time  when  he  made  a  request  in  behalf  of  his 
race  that  it  was  not  granted*”13 

Negro  big  business  in  Durham  began  in  1898  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
by  John  Merrick,  A*  M.  Moore,  and  Charles  Spaulding*  The  company 
has  grown  rapidly  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  old  line  life 
insurance  company  in  the  world  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes* 

It  numbers  over  300,000  policy  holders  and  has  over  $57,730,000 
dollars  of  Insurance  in  force* 

The  officers  of  this  company  have  contributed  much  to  the 
organization  and  operation  of  other  Negro  businesses  in  Durham 
Some  of  the  more  important  are  as  follows:  The  Mechanics  and 
Farmers'  Bank,  The  Banker's  Fire  Insurance  Company,  The  Southern 
Fidelity  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  The  Union  Insurance  and 
Realty  Company* 

The  growth  of  these  businesses  might  have  caused  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  whites  had  the  Negro  business  leaders  not 
used  a  great  deal  of  tact  in  asking  advice  of  the  white  leaders. 
According  to  W*  J*  Kennedy,  Jr*: 


12 

The  Dukes,  Watts,  Carrs  and  Fullers. 

13 

McCants  Andrews,  John  Merrick--A  Biographical  Sketch 
(Durham:  The  Seeman  Print ery,  1920 ) ,  p.  46. 
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"We  never  undertake  any  large  business  venture 
without  first  asking  the  advice  of  the  white  leaders* 

For  instance,  when  we  contemplated  the  erection  of 
the  building  which  was  to  be  the  home  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  we  did  not 
propose  to  build  the  tallest  building  in  Durham, 
but  rather  the  second  in  height*  Whenever  we  have 
undertaken  any  movement  which  might  have  caused 
confusion,  we  have  found  it  wise  to  consult  the 
white  leaders  and  get  their  approval  .l*4 

The  map  between  pages  21-22  shows  that  the  larger  Negro 
businesses  in  Durham  are  concentrated  on  or  near  Parrish  Street, 
while  the  smaller  ones  are  located  in  Hayti  on  Fayetteville, 
Pettigrew,  and  Pine  Streets*  There  are  also  a  few  grocery 
stores,  barber  shops,  restaurants,  and  billiard  parlors  located 
in  other  Negro  residential  sections  within  the  city  limits* 

The  operation  of  these  business  enterprises  has  demanded 
a  group  of  well  trained  Negro  professional  men.  Durham  has, 
therefore,  been  widely  advertised  as  offering  chances  for  Negroes 
seldom  found  in  other  cities*  To  meet  this  demand  a  college 
for  Negroes  was  founded  in  1910  which  was  known  as  the 
National  Religious  Training  School  and  Chautauqua.  In  1923  it 
became  the  Durham  State  Normal  School.  In  the  legislative 
session  of  1925,  a  bill  was  passed  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  converting  the  Durham  State  Normal  School  into  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Negroes.  The  plant  has  constantly  been 
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Personal  interview,  July  19,  1941. 
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expanded  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  an  expanded  academic 
15 

program* 

The  large  tobacco  factories  of  Durham  have  offered  employ¬ 
ment  to  many  unskilled  Negro  workers*  As  the  industry  grew, 
Negroes  migrated  from  neighboring  sections  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  to  seek  employment.  This  movement  caused  many  problems 
to  arise*  A  successful  adjustment  was  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  white  and  Negro  population* 

The  city  early  found  a  need  for  a  directory  to  portray  its 
economic  and  business  life*  To  meet  this  need  Levi  Branson 
was  engaged  to  compile  and  publish  one  in  1887*  It  contained 
an  alphabetical  list  of  names  of  residents  and  business  and 
professional  concerns* 

In  1892  the  second  Durham  Directory  was  printed  by  N*  A* 
Ramsey,  Publisher,  Durham,  N*  C.,  and  included  separate  lists 
of  the  white  and  colored  population*  Its  purpose  was  to  show 
the  marital  status,  occupation,  and  address  of  Durham  inhabitants 
over  sixteen  years  of  age* 

The  next  directory  was  made  by  D.  C*  Mangum  and  published 
by  The  Educator  Company,  Printers  and  Binders,  Durham,  N.  C., 
in  1897*  In  the  preface  Mr.  Mangum  says: 
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North  Carolina. College  for  Negroes  Catalogue,  1940. 
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This  hook  is  the  result  of  much  physical  and 
mental  labor.  In  its  preparation  many  difficulties 
were  encountered,  not  least  of  which  was  the  seem¬ 
ing  indifference  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  work 
on  the  part  of  some  intelligent  people,  from  whom 
I  had  a  reasonable  right  to  expect  otherwise.”16 

The  fourth  directory  was  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  in 
1902.  This  directory  was  the  first  of  "Greater  Durham.”  It 
included  the  names,  occupations,  and  addresses  of  all  citizens 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  also  a  business  and  miscellaneous 
directory.  Mr.  Adams  makes  the  following  statement  in  the 
preface:  "Errors  will  be  found  in  this  volume  as  in  most 
directories,  and  the  book  is  not  what  was  originally  contemplated, 
but  the  best  that  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances.” 

In  1903-1904  the  Hill  Directory  Company,  Inc.,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  began  printing  the  directory  and  has  published  it  at 
regular  intervals  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Hill  Directories 
contain  four  major  departments:  an  alphabetical  list  of  names 
of  residents  and  business  and  professional  concerns;  a  directory 
of  householders,  including  a  street  and  avenue  guide;  the 
buyers'  guide,  which  contains  the  advertisements  of  leading 
manufacturing,  business,  and  professional  interests  of  Durham; 


D.  C.  Mangum,  Directory  of  Durham  (Durham:  The  Educator 
Company,  1897),  p.  lii. 
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Samuel  L.  Adams,  Directory  of  Greater  Durham,  North 
Carolina  (Durham,  Samuel  L.  Adams,  1902 ) ,  p7 
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and  the  classified  "business  directory  which  lists  the  names 
of  all  business  and  professional  concerns  in  alphabetical  order 
under  appropriate  headings*  This  feature  constitutes  a  catalog 
of  the  numerous  interests  of  the  community. 

The  purpose  of  the  books  is  to  reflect  ” the  achievements 
and  ambitions  of  the  city,  depicting  in  unbiased  terms  what  it 
has  to  offer  as  a  place  of  residence,  as  a  business  location,  as 
a  manufacturing  site,  and  as  an  educational  center .H 
The  publishers  make  the  following  statement: 

nThe  information  given  in  the  directory  was 
gathered  by  actual  canvass  and  was  compiled  in 
a  way  to  insure  maximum  accuracy*  The  publishers 
do  not  guarantee  the  correctness  of  all  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  them  nor  the  complete  absence  of 
errors  or  omissions .”19 

It  is  from  these  sources  that  information  for  this  study 
was  gathered.  The  author  realizes  that  any  study  of  this  type 
has  many  difficulties.  However,  he  has  attempted  to  secure  as 
accurate  data  as  possible  from  the  directories,  believing  that 
they  are  as  accurate  as  any  source  of  this  type  is.  Occasionally 
two  directories  disagree  concerning  the  occupation  of  the  s  ame 
person.  For  example,  in  one  directory  a  man  may  be  listed  as 
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Hill,  Durham  city  Directory  (Richmond,  Hill  Publishing 
Company,  1940),  p.  10. 
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Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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a  clerk  and  in  another,  as  a  salesman.  This  inconsistency  may 
have  been  caused  by  one  of  two  things:  first,  the  person  may 
have  changed  his  occupation  between  the  issuing  of  the  two 
directories;  or  secondly,  the  directory  officials  may  have 
used  different  designations  in  describing  the  same  occupations* 
There  were  also  instances  where  the  race  of  a  person  was 
not  correctly  given.  The  author  believes,  however,  that 
mistakes  of  this  type  were  few* 

The  failure  of  the  directories  to  list  every  person’s 
occupation  has  made  the  tables  in  each  section  of  this 
thesis  inaccurate  to  some  extent*  However,  since  the  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  show  only  the  trends  which  occupations 
have  taken,  this  inaccuracy  is  not  so  serious  as  it  would  be 
in  a  purely  statistical  study. 

Wives’  names  were  usually  included,  but  as  a  general  rule 
no  separate  occupation  was  listed  for  them*  They  may  not  have 
worked  outside  of  the  home,  but  there  is  a  possibility  that  some 
of  them  did*  This  also  would  add  to  inaccuracy* 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  the  data  given  in  the  direc¬ 
tories  it  will  be  advisable  to  know  something  about  the  total 
population*  According  to  the  1940  census,  Durham  has  a  total 
population  of  60,195*  Of  this  group  99*3  per  cent  are  American 
born.  Among  this  number  36,840  are  whites  and  23,347  are 
Negroes*  This  shows  that  about  38*8  per  cent  of  the  total 
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population  “belongs  to  the  Negro  race. 

The  rather  large  number  of  Negroes  makes  Durham  an  Ideal 
city  In  which  to  study  occupations  and  occupational  changes  of 
Negroes.  The  racial  division  of  labor  has  followed  a  definite 
pattern  here.  We  observe  that  Durham* s  history  does  not  root 
in  slavery  and  that  free  whites  and  free  Negroes  In  the  city  have 
grown  up  together. 

However,  slavery  left  the  Durham  Negro  a  more  or  less 
complete  monopoly  of  certain  types  of  labor.  Some  of  these 
trades  required  a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  Others  were 
regarded  as  H Negro  jobs”  and  could  not  be  engaged  In  by  the 
white  man  unless  he  was  willing  to  lower  his  standing  In  the 
community. 

Slavery  had  attached  a  social  stigma  to  almost  any  kind 
of  manual  labor.  If  the  task  required  manual  labor,  and  in 
addition  submission  to  the  will  of  an  overseer,  white  workers 
often  refused  to  engage  in  the  work. 

Factory  work,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  freed  slave  a 
special  dignity.  Negroes  sought  this  occupation  and  were  free 
to  rise  within  certain  limits.  So  well  established  did  this 
work  become  that  it  has  lasted  many  years.  Even  today  positions 
as  prizers,  pickers,  and  stemmers  are  almost  exclusively  Negro 
jobs. 

However,  with  the  invention  of  modern  machinery,  new  tasks 
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were  developed  which  increased  the  number  of  white  men  and  women 
working  in  the  factories.  Therefore,  the  Negroes  found  them¬ 
selves  continuing  to  hold  only  those  jobs  which  were  disagree¬ 
able  and  undesirable. 

Oddly  enough,  both  white  and  Negro  workers  rationalized 
the  racial  division  of  work  in  essentially  the  same  terms.  The 
white  men  felt  that  Negroes  were  better  able  to  stand  harder 
work  than  they,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  Negroes  felt  them¬ 
selves  physically  stronger  than  the  whites.  Thus  custom  and 
tradition  have  kept  the  two  groups  actively  engaged  in  racial 
conflict. 

This  conflict  has  brought  about  racial  segregation  of 
workers  in  most  manufacturing  plants  in  the  city  even  though 
the  plan  of  segregation  differs  widely  between  plants.  In  one 
of  the  most  common  plans,  the  Negro  works  up  to  the  point  where 
machinery  is  used;  then  the  white  worker  takes  up  the  process 
and  completes  the  product.  This  plan  is  more  a  matter  of  caste 
and  custom  than  of  skill  and  ability  for  the  work. 

Not  only  did  the  Negroes  of  Durham  engage  in  factory 
work,  but  many  were  employed  in  fields  of  domestic  and  personal 
service.  Through  these  occupations  they  came  in  contact  with 
a  group  of  white  men  who  encouraged  them  to  engage  in  separate 
business  enterprises.  Not  only  did  the  white  men  give 
encouragement; they  also  gave  material  help,  A  white  capitalist. 
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Julian  s.  Carr,  lent  John  Merrick  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to 
start  his  business  career.  Washington  Duke  gave  the  printing 
press  used  in  the  publication  of  the  first  Negro  newspaper. 

White  bankers  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  first  Negro 
bank, and  gifts  by  whites  aided  in  establishing  the  Lincoln 
Hospital.^0 

Thus  from  a  small  beginning  in  business  the  Negroes  in 
Durham  have  advanced  along  a  separate  ladder.  The  businesses 
have  become  more  or  less  segregated;  the  whites  have  advanced 
in  their  own  sphere  and  the  Negroes  in  the  same  direction  but 
through  a  segregation  of  their  own  business  enterprises. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  a  picture  of  the  situation  as  it 
exists  in  Durham,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  individual  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Negroes  of  Durham  engage. 
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CHAPTER  III 


SOME  CHANGES  IN 

OCCUPATIONS  AMONG  NEGROES  IN  DURHAM 

The  tables  in  this  thesis  were  compiled  according  to  the 
divisions  used  by  the  U,  S«  Census  Bureau  in  the  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  U.  S*  (1940)*  These  headings  were  used  in  order 
that  the  writer  might  check  the  figures  obtained  from  the 
Durham  City  Directories  with  the  census  report.  However,  since 
the  Census  Bureau  has  not  released  the  1940  information  for 
Durham  at  the  present  time,  it  has  been  impossible  to  compare 
the  figures  with  any  reliable  source. 

It  is  the  writer* s  plan  to  study  the  occupations  listed 
under  each  heading.  Several  of  the  more  important  occupations 
will  be  singled  out  for  special  study.  The  less  important 
occupations  will  merely  be  mentioned  as  occupations  in  which 
Negroes  engage  in  Durham, 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS 


The  Census  Bureau  defines  a  professional  worker  as  one 


who 


’’performs  advisory,  administrative,  or  research 
work  which  is  based  upon  the  established  principles 
of  a  profession  or  science,  and  which  requires  pro¬ 
fessional,  scientific,  or  technical  training  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  represented  by  graduation  from  a  college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing;  or  one  who 
performs  work  which  is  based  upon  the  established 
facts  or  principles,  or  methods  in  a  restricted 
field  of  science  or  art,  and  which  work  requires 
for  its  performance  an  acquaintance  with  these 
established  facts,  or  principles,  or  methods,  gained 
through  academic  study  or  through  extensive  practical 
experience,  one  or  both.-^ 


As  our  first  study,  let  us  examine  the  professional  group 

such  as  lawyers,  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  teachers. 

o 

This  entire  group,  as  the  table  indicates,  has  shown  an 
absolute  increase  for  Negro  workers.  They  represent  a  small 
but  influential  group  in  the  community  life0 


Lawyers 


In  1887  Durham  had  two  white  lawyers.  The  first  Negro 


1 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
’’Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations  and  industries,”  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States  (Washington:  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  1940),  p.  3. 

2See  Table  II,  p.  39. 
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lawyer  (E.  W.  Cannady)  was  reported  in  the  directory  of  1897«? 
1898.  According  to  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  E.  W.  Cannady  worked 
with  white  lawyers  in  Durham  as  an  apprentice,  and  later 
passed  the  State  Bar  examination. ? 

We  notice  from  the  tables,  however,  that  the  number  of 
Negro  lawyers  has  increased  very  slowly.  The  number  was 
increased  to  three  in  1907-1908,  reduced  to  one  in  1911-1912, 
increased  to  two  in  1913-1914,  reduced  to  one  in  1919-1920,  and 
increased  to  four  in  1930  where  it  remained  until  1936.  J.  T. 
Taylor  explained  the  reduction  between  1936  and  1940  as 
follows:  ’’There  were  four  Negro  lawyers  in  Durham  in  1936.  One 
(P.  A.  Escoffrey)  has  been  disbarred  since  then.”* 4 

W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Durham  has 
one  Negro  who  has  passed  the  bar  examination,  but  is  not 
practicing  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
North  Carolina  .  College  for  Negroes. 

The  position  of  the  Negro  lawyer  among  his  race  was  a 
point  for  much  discussion  in  the  interviews  with  both  white 
and  Negro  men.  According  to  J.  T.  Taylor: 


Personal  Interview,  July  19,  1941. 

4 

Personal  Interview,  July  18,  1941. 
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When  the  older  type  of  Negro  gets  into  trouble, 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  only  a  white  man  can 
help  him  out.  The  number  of  those  who  never 
look  to  their  own  race,  once  in  the  majority,  is 
rapidly  decreasing;  such  Negroes  form  only  a  small 
group  in  Durham.  On  the  other  hand,  another  minor¬ 
ity,  small  but  growing,  is  strongly  race  conscious. 
They  will  hire  only  a  Negro  lawyer  in  any  type  of 
case,  and  will  stick  to  him  whether  he  wins  or  loses. 
Eetween  these  two  types  we  find  the  vast  majority, 
who  use  either  a  Negro  or  a  white  lawyer  depending 
on  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
civil  cases,  if  the  dispute  is  within  the  race,  they 
will  always  employ  a  Negro;  if  it  is  with  a  white 
man,  they  will  employ  a  white  or  colored  lawyer 
according  to  which  they  believe  will  have  the  most 
influence  with  the  court,  in  criminal  cases  they 
are  more  apt  to  employ  a  white  lawyer.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  especially  true  of  habitual  criminals  who 
hire  the  best  white  lawyer  to  insure  their  release. 
The  Negro  business  men  make  a  special  effort  to 
support  their  own  professional  class.  The  presence 
of  the  well-trained  colored  law  group  in  Durham 
is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  long 
established  Negro  companies.”5 


According  to  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.: 


" Negro  lawyers  occasionally  represent  white 
men.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  their  practice, 
however,  is  for  Negroes.  Gates  and  Thompson  do 
considerable  work  for  white  clients  when  they  have 
business  with  Negro  banks  and  other  Negro  businesses. 
Gates  deals  with  criminal  cases,  but  also  has  a 
large  practice  in  civil  courts 


J.  C*  Scarborough,  Mortician,  Scarborough  Funeral  Home 
stated: 


5 

Personal  Interview,  July  19,  1941. 
Personal  Interview,  July  19,  1941. 
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"It  is  true  that  they  go  into  the  courts,  but 
the  judges  have  a  y/ay  of  throwing  the  Negro  lawyer 
off*  They  are  impatient  and  antagonistic  and 
sometimes  even  unfair.  This  is  evident  even  to 
the  most  ignorant  person  present.  Everything  is 
questioned.  I  have  seen  Negro  lawyers  go  into  the 
court  and  while  developing  their  case  meet  with 
constant  impatience  and  antagonism.7 


C.  C.  Spaulding,  Sr.,  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  observed: 


"Where  a  Negro  is  in  trouble,  a  Negro  lawyer, 
to  my  mind,  has  more  recognition  in  the  court  and 
can  represent  his  client  more  successfully  than 
a  white  lawyer,  if  he  knows  his  case.  Mills  or 
Thompson  can  do  this.  The  courts  recognize  the 
lawyers.  Where  they  are  permitted  to  practice  they 
sit  in  the  bar  and  practice  like  any  other  lawyer." 8 


W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  commented: 


"Probably  more  white  attorneys  represent 
Negro  clients  because  there  are  about  fifteen 
times  as  many  white  as  Negro  attorneys.9  Better 
chances  for  preparation  will  increase  the  number 
and  improve  their  standing  in  the  courts ."10 


The  writer  also  interviewed  Wyatt  T.  Dixon,  a  reporter  for 
the  Durham  Sun,  who  commented  as  follows: 


7 

Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942. 

Q 

Personal  interview,  June  18,  1942. 

9 

Actual  figures  according  to  tables  are  three  Negroes 
and  fifty-four  whites  in  1940. 

•^Personal  Interview,  June  29,  1942. 
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The  Negro  lawyer  has  a  definite  right  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  our  city.  The  Negro 
usually  employs  a  lawyer  of  his  own  race  in 
civil  cases.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Negro 
businesses  usually  use  one  of  their  lawyers  in 
their  business  affairs.  However,  when  a  Negro 
is  being  tried  for  a  criminal  offense,  he  much 
prefers  a  white  lawyer  who  has  more  influence  in 
the  courts 


Here  we  find  our  first  chance  to  show  that  the  Negro 
professional  group  is  a  product  of  segregation.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  the  Negroes  have  not  yet  gained  enough  confidence 
in  the  Negro  lawyers  to  employ  their  services  entirely,  but 
there  is  a  very  definite  movement  in  Durham  to  bring  about  the 
change.  As  W,  T,  Dixon  suggested,  the  Negro  lawyers  will 
become  more  and  more  popular  among  members  of  their  own  race. 
This  will  of  necessity  be  a  slow  process,  but  we  see  at  the 
present  time  a  definite  movement  toward  that  end  in  Durham, 

Physicians 

In  1887  there  were  two  white  physicians  located  in  Durham, 
The  first  Negro  doctor  to  arrive  was  A,  M,  Moore  in  1892, 
According  to  the  directories  there  were  three  in  1903-1904, 
five  in  1913-1914,  seven  in  1919-1920,  eleven  in  1930,  nine 
in  1936,  eight  in  1940,^  W,  D,  Hill,  Assistant-Secretary  and 


■^Personal  Interview,  June  29,  1942, 
l2See  Table  II,  p,  39. 
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comptroller.  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  insurance  Company, 

explained  that  the  decrease  between  1930  and  1940  was  due  to 

i  13 

the  death  of  three  of  the  Negro  doctors* 

When  asked  about  the  rating  of  the  Negro  doctor  among 

Negro  patients,  J.  T*  Taylor  stated: 


’’The  colored  doctors  have  entered  the  field 
more  recently  than  the  colored  lawyers*  At  first 
the  Negro  patient  refused  to  put  confidence  in 
the  physicians  of  his  own  race,  notwithstanding 
the  closer  intimacy  of  social  contact*  It  was 
only  after  he  had  demonstrated  his  competency  to 
treat  disease  as  skillfully  as  the  white  practi¬ 
tioner  that  he  was  able  to  win  recognition  among 
his  own  people •  ” 

•’The  practice  of  Negro  doctors  is  limited  to 
Negro  patients.  Very  few  Negro  families  in  Durham 
use  white  doctors*  Occasionally  a  Negro  prefers 
a  white  doctor,  but  Lincoln  Hospital  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  faith  in  Negro  doctors  in  Durham*  * 


W*  J*  Kennedy,  Jr suggested: 


’’Not  all  Negroes  will  call  the  Negro  doctors 
by  their  professional  title*  However,  about  75 
per  cent  will  call  them  ’doctor’.  The  Negro 
Hospital  has  a  few  white  doctors  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  operations*  This  has  caused  a  close  contact 
between  Duke  and  Lincoln  Hospitals,  which  has 
improved  the  Negroes'  faith  considerably  in  the 
Negro  doctors  in  Durham.” ^ 


^Personal 

Interview, 

June  18, 

1942 

■^Personal 

Interview, 

July  18, 

1941 

■^Personal 

Interview, 

July  19, 

1941 
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W.  D.  Hill  commented  as  follows: 


"The  opportunity  for  the  Negro  doctor  to  serve 
his  race  is  greater  than  for  the  white  man  if  the 
number  of  patients  per  individual  is  considered. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Negro 
doctor  serves  only  Negroes  while  the  white  doctor 
serves  members  of  both  races •  ”  ^ 


Here  again  we  find  a  segregation  of  work.  The  white 
doctors  in  the  past  attended  white  and  Negro  patients.  The 
tendency  in  Durham,  as  those  interviewed  suggested,  has  been 
toward  a  separation  of  the  two  races  with  white  doctors  serving 
white  patients  and  Negro  doctors  serving  Negro  patients.  It 
it  apparent  from  the  quoted  statements  that  there  is  close 
co-operation  between  the  white  and  Negro  doctors  which  has 
done  much  to  build  up  confidence  of  the  Negro  race  in 
Negro  doctors. 


Druggists 

Along  with  the  above  group  Durham  had  four  white  druggists 
in  1887.  The  first  Negro  druggist  was  listed  in  the  Directory 
of  1902.  The  number  engaged  in  this  occupation  gradually 
increased  until  1940  when  there  were  forty-eight  whites  and  four 
Negroes  in  the  field.  According  to  J.  T.  Taylor,  the  Negro 
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Personal  interview,  June  18,  1942 
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druggists  serve  Negroes  entirely,  and  their  stores  are  located 
in  Negro  sections. 


Dentists 

The  dentists  have  also  increased  gradually.  In  1887  there 

were  two  white  dentists.  The  first  Negro  worjsgr  in  this  field 

was  listed  in  the  Directory  of  1911-1912,  in  1940  there  were 

17 

twenty-seven  white  and  five  Negro  dentists  in  Durham, 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among  the  Negroes  that  most 
of  their  race  patronize  Negro  dentists. 

According  to  J,  T*  Taylor:  "The  majority  of  Negroes 
patronize  Negro  dentists;  in  fact,  I  would  say  95  or  99  per 
cent  do,"18 

A,  H*  Turner,  Professor  in  the  Law  Department,  North 

Carolina  college  for  Negroes,  observed:  "White  dentists  do 

not  like  to  work  on  the  Negroes’  teeth.  They  do  not  mind 

giving  other  medical  service,  but  they  prefer  not  to  work  on 
19 

their  teeth," 

Lewis  Austin,  Editor  of  the  Carolina  Times,  the  Negro 
newspaper  in  Durham,  commented:  "And  more  and  more,  Negroes 


17See  Table  II,  p,  39. 
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Personal  Interview,  July  18,  1941, 
19Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942, 
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resent  the  ’side  chair*  in  the  back  or  in  some  secluded 
corner*  Consequently  white  dentists  have  lost  most  of  the 
colored  trade*"20 

J*  C*  Scarborough  explained: 


,fThe  Negro  does  not  have  the  feeling  toward 
the  white  man  that  the  white  man  has  toward  the 
Negro*  A  Negro  will  go  to  a  white  man»s  store 
or  to  a  uhite  doctor  just  as  quickly  as  he  will 
to  a  Negro’s  place  of  business,  but  the  white 
man  will  not  do  that*"23- 


W*  D*  Hill  suggested  the  following:  "There  have  been 
Negro  dentists  in  Durham  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  30  years, 
and  the  Negroes  in  Durham  have  learned  that  that  is  the  place 

P  2 

they  should  go  if  they  want  dental  treatment *"^ 

Here  again  we  have  excellent  proof  of  the  fact  that  Negroes 
are  building  up  segregated  businesses  aid  getting  into  a 
specialized  field  among  their  own  race* 


Nurses 

The  number  of  nurses  listed  according  to  years  showed  a 
peculiar  trend*  In  1887  there  were  eighteen  Negroes  listed  as 
nurses*  These  gradually  decreased  until  1905-1906  when  only 
one  was  listed*  Then  they  began  rising  again  until  1936  when 
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there  were  forty-seven.  In  1940  there  were  forty-five  listed 
in  the  Directory,25 

J,  T,  Taylor  expressed  the  following  idea: 


"A  nurse  in  1887  was  a  helper  in  a  home. 

Her  work  was  taking  care  of  white  children.  This 
work  probably  decreased  in  Durham  as  the  tables 
show  because  of  the  increase  in  opportunity  for 
employment  in  factories.  Probably  from  about 
1907  the  term  ’nurse’  applied  more  definitely  to 
a  person  trained  in  tending  the  sick.  The  number 
listed  for  1940,  forty-five  Negroes,  is  very 
probably  correct  and  the  large  increase  in  numbers 
after  about  1930  was  due  to  the  influence  and 
growth  of  Lincoln  Hospital,  of  course,  the  number 
of  superintendents  of  nurses  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital  were  directly  a  result  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,”^ 


Professors  and  Teachers 

The  heading  “Professors  and  Teachers"  on  the  table  in¬ 
cludes  college  professors,  instructors,  public  school  teachers, 
special  teachers  of  music,  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and 
deans  of  colleges. 

This  is  the  largest  professional  group  found  among  the 
members  of  either  race.  This  condition  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  competition  by  the  opposite  race  in  these 
occupations. 


23 

See  Table  II,  p,  39. 
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Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942, 
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j.  T*  Taylor  remarked: 


’’This  group  is  very  largely  responsible  for 
all  improvements  made,  regardless  of  race*  Train¬ 
ing  is  the  necessary  foundation  upon  which  all 
improvement  is  built*  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  for  the  Negro  race  was  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  whites  who  manned  Negro  schools* 

This  training  has  brought  about  an  increase  in 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Negroes,  which  in 
turn  has  made  it  possible  for  Negro  workers  to 
receive  opportunities  and  advantages  in  Durham 
which  are  not  found  elsewhere *”^5 


The  improvements  suggested  above  will  be  seen  much  more 
definitely  when  we  consider  the  business  enterprises  of 
Negroes  in  Durham* 


Librarians 

Librarians  were  not  represented  among  either  white  or 

colored  in  1887*  The  first  Negro  librarian  was  listed  in  1902, 

but  only  for  that  year.  They  were  not  listed  again  in  the 

directories  checked  until  1919-1920  when  there  were  two*  This 

number  increased  to  six  in  1940* 

The  whites  first  appeared  in  1902  when  there  was  one 

listed*  By  1930  there  were  forty-four  and  by  1940  the  number 

26 

had  increased  to  fifty-seven*  Naturally  the  growth  of  Duke 


^Personal  Interview,  July  18,  1941* 
26See  Table  II,  p.  39. 
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University  required  an  unusually  large  increase  in  this  field 
for  whites. 

There  was  also  a  demand  in  Negro  institutions  for  Negro 
librarians.  The  Negro  public  library.  The  North  Carolina 
College  for  Negroes,  and  the  public  schools  required  workers 
in  this  field. 


Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers 


The  Negroes  did  not  have  a  funeral  home  in  Durham  until 
1907-1908.  All  three  men  listed  under  this  heading  worked  for 
one  home.  They  had  ten  funeral  directors  and  embalmers  as 
compared  with  twenty  for  the  white  population* in  1940. 

J.  T.  Taylor  commented  as  follows: 


"Negroes  necessarily  have  to  patronize  the 
colored  funeral  home.  Occasionally  a  white  under¬ 
taker  will  serve  a  Negro  family,  but  this  is  very 
rare." 

"Improvements  could  be  made  by  one  company 
if  there  were  not  so  much  competition.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  need  more  in  the  business  now.  We 
need  to  improve  the  services  rendered  by  the  ones 
already  in  business ."27 


This  business  has  offered  a  chance  for  Negroes  because 
the  white  man  does  not  like  to  approach  the  Negro  in  the  field 
of  personal  service. 


27 


See  Table  II,  p.  39. 
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Editors 

In  1887  there  were  seven  white  editors  in  Durham*  The 

first  Negro  editor  appeared  in  the  Directory  for  1930,  and  by 

1940  there  was  still  only  one  listed*  The  white  editors, 

28 

however,  increased  to  fifteen*  These  facts  show  the  dependence 
of  the  Negro  upon  the  white  man  in  this  particular  work,  and 
yet  they  also  show  that  it  is  possible  for  a  segregated  group 
to  engage  in  the  work  among  members  of  their  own  race* 

Lewis  Austin  commented; 


MWe  publish  our  own  newspaper*  Our  efforts 
are  toward  uplifting  the  Negro  race  by  bringing 
about  a  complete  race  consciousness*  The  newspaper 
has  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
its  readers*  We  can  build  up  a  strong  belief  in 
our  rights  by  merely  presenting  the  facts  to  the 
Negro  public*  If  we  want  to  present  our  wishes 
to  the  white  people,  however,  it  must  be  done 
through  their  paper  as  very  few  whites  read  a 
paper  published  by  the  Negroes.  We  usually  try  to 
run  information  several  times  in  the  Carolina  Times 
before  presenting  it  to  the  Durham  Herald.  By  this 
method  we  inform  the  Negroes  of  any  step  which  is 
taken  before  it  gets  to  the  more  widely  circulated 
papers  •,'29 


28 

See  Table  II,  p*  39. 
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Personal  interview,  June  18,  1942. 
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General 

The  directories  listed  several  occupations  which  were 
engaged  in  largely  by  whites*  One  or  two  Negro  workers,  however, 
found  employment  along  these  lines  in  their  own  business  enter¬ 
prises  because  white  men  refused  to  work  for  Negro  firms. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  was  the  actuary.  In  1940 
there  were  three  whites  and  one  Negro  listed  in  this  field.0 

According  to  J.  T.  Taylor:  ’’There  are  only  three  Negro 
actuaries  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  them  is  located  in 
Durham.”31 

There  was  also  one  Negro  architect,  as  compared  to  fifteen 

32 

white  architects,  listed  for  Durham  in  1940."'  J.  T.  Taylor 
explained:  ’’Negro  business  in  Durham  has  demanded  the  services 

'Z'Z 

of  an  architect.  He  works  entirely  with  the  Negro  population.” 
The  directory  listed  thirty- three  white  dieticians  in  1940 

'Z/L 

as  compared  with  three  for  the  Negroes.  ^  This  occupation  has 
been  made  possible  for  Negroes  of  Durham  through  improved  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  and  the  presence  of  Lincoln  Hospital  and  The 


30 

See  Table  II,  p.  39. 

31 

Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942. 

32 

See  Table  II#  p.  o9» 
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Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942. 
34See  Table  II,  p.  39. 
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North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes. 

In  1940  there  was  one  Negro  laboratory  technician  as  com- 

35 

pared  with  108  for  the  whites.^  The  Negro  technician  was  locat¬ 
ed  at  Lincoln  Hospital.  Duke  and  Watts  Hospitals  largely 
accounted  for  the  white  workers  in  this  field. 

Some  of  the  other  Negro  professional  workers  employed  in 
very  small  numbers  in  1940  included  case  workers,  interviewers, 
masseurs,  photographers,  supervisors  in  Negro  workrooms  at  the 
tobacco  factories,  engineers,  and  home  and  farm  demonstration 

4-  36 

agents . 

These  have  appeared  in  such  small  numbers  that  the  writer 
has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  discuss  each  separately.  Negro 
business  in  Durham  has  demanded  the  performance  of  these 
different  tasks,  but  it  does  not  require  a  large  number  of 
workers  in  each  particular  business  interest* 

We  observe  that  the  Negro  professional  man  in  Durham  has, 
as  a  general  thing,  a  chance  to  work  only  among  members  of  his 
own  race.  This  situation  is  rapidly  bringing  into  existence 
two  groups  of  professional  workers:  one  among  the  whites,  and 
the  other  among  the  Negroes,  each  serving  his  own  particular 
race. 


35 

See  Table  II,  p.  39. 
36See  Table  II,  p.  39. 
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Figure  2  will  show  the  increase  in  professional  workers, 
in  accordance  with  the  total  number  of  people  employed,  since 
1887*  We  notice  that  both  white  and  Negro  workers  were  engaged 
in  professional  work  in  1887,  but  that  the  numbers  were  small. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  the  advance  shown  in  each 
directory,  since  the  graph  shows  this  information.  By  1940, 

604  Negro  workers  were  engaged  in  professional  work,  while 
2388  white  workers  were  thus  engaged. 
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TABLE  II 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS  IN  DURHAM,  N.  C.  1887-1940^ 


A. 

Negro 

1887 

1892 

1897-98 

1902 

1903-04 

1905-06 

1907-08 

1911-12 

1913-14 

1919-20 

1930 

1936 

1940 

Actuaries 

1 

1 

Architects 

1 

1 

1 

Attorneys  and 

Lawyers 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

3 

Case  Workers 

2 

2 

Dentists 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

5 

Dietitians 

3 

Druggists 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Editors 

1 

1 

1 

Engineers 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Farm  Demons tr a- 

tion  Agents 

2 

1 

Foresters 

2 

Funeral  Directors 

and  Embalmers 

3 

3 

4 

8 

9 

13 

10 

Home  Demonstration 

Agents 

1 

1 

1 

Internes 

3 

1 

Interviewers 

2 

Laboratory  Technicians 

1 

1 

Librarians 

1 

2 

2 

7 

6 

Masseurs 

3 

Musicians 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Nurses 

18 

11 

17 

12 

4 

1 

7 

15 

24 

14 

45 

47 

45 

Pastors 

9 

2 

9 

15 

19 

21 

29 

29 

34 

44 

33 

37 

Physicians 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

7 

11 

9 

8 

Photographers 

4 

Professors, 

Teachers,  etc. 

8 

4 

18 

27 

25 

30 

27 

29 

62 

58 

84 

189 

215 

Students 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

202 

134 

229 

Superintendent  of 

Hospitals 

1 

Superintendent  of 

Nurses 

2 

3 

8 

Supervisors 

2 

6 

9 

Totals 

45 

18 

38 

54 

51 

56 

67 

82 

138 

129 

420 

470 

604 

^Source;  Durham  City  Directories 
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•  .  .  . 
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TABLE  II  (Continued) 


B.  White 


oo  Oi  o 

0>  H  CM 

I  f  I 


1887 

1892 

1897' 

1902 

’IT  61 

1919- 

1930 

1940 

Actuaries 

2 

3 

Architects 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

12 

15 

Attorneys  and  Lawyers 

2 

8 

10 

13 

23 

31 

58 

54 

Case  Workers 

30 

Dentists 

2 

3 

3 

5 

10 

18 

24 

27 

Dietitians 

1 

2 

33 

Druggists 

4 

5 

14 

20 

28 

20 

30 

48 

Editors 

7 

6 

5 

3 

3 

10 

15 

Engineers 

15 

14 

19 

35 

39 

58 

82 

90 

Farm  Demonstration 

Agents 

1 

1 

Foresters 

2 

Funeral  Directors  and 

Emb aimers 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

8 

8 

20 

Home  Demonstration 

Agents 

1 

1 

1 

Internes 

4 

25 

Interviewers 

1 

Laboratory  Technicians 

1 

4 

5 

108 

Librarians 

1 

1 

6 

44 

57 

Masseurs 

5 

Musicians 

4 

6 

4 

15 

Nurses 

3 

1 

9 

9 

20 

50 

160 

300 

Pastors 

8 

7 

15 

18 

20 

40 

52 

69 

Physicians 

2 

8 

15 

20 

19 

37 

77 

216 

Photographers 

3 

3 

5 

11 

7 

6 

21 

Professors,  Teachers, 

etc. 

40 

42 

45 

67 

101 

178 

207 

527 

Students 

96 

3 

111 

142 

592 

615 

Superintendent  of 

Hospitals 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

35 

Superintendent  of 

Nurses 

1 

1 

3 

10 

Supervisors 

3 

1 

4 

8 

45 

Totals 

185 

102 

137 

207 

396 

623 

1408 

2388 
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PROPRIETORS,  MANAGERS,  AND  OFFICIALS 


According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  a  proprietor  is 


"an  entrepreneur  who  owns,  or  who  owns  and, 
alone  or  with  assistants,  operates  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  is  responsible  for  making  and  carrying 
out  its  policies.  A  manager  is  one  who  manages 
all  or  a  part  of  the  business  of  another  person 
or  agency;  who  has  large  responsibilities  in  the 
making  and/or  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  policies 
of  the  business;  and  who,  through  assistants,  is 
responsible  for  planning  and  supervising  the  work 
of  others.  An  official  of  a  company,  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  an  agency  is  an  officer  whose  work  involves 
large  responsibilities  in  the  making  and/or  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  policies  of  the  concern  or 
agency,  and/or  in  planning  and  supervising  the  work 
of  the  concern  or  agency  or  that  of  one  or  more  of 
its  departments .37 


In  the  field  of  business  a  small  percentage  of  the  Durham 
Negroes  has  shown  remarkable  advancement.  The  business  enter¬ 
prises  have  not  been  able  to  give  employment  to  a  very  large 
number  of  Negroes,  but  the  few  who  have  been  employed  are  an 
inspiration  to  the  common  man  and  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
ability  will  be  rewarded.  This  power  of  giving  self-confidence 
to  the  whole  Negro  race  is  far  more  important  than  the  wealth 
which  is  accumulated  or  the  chances  offered  for  office  work. 


United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations  and  Industries,"  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  pp.  3-4. 
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prom  a  study  of  the  lives  of  the  Durham  Negro  leaders  it 
is  obvious  that  these  Negroes  did  not  have  a  great  deal  more 
chance  than  the  average  Negro,  but  they  seemed  to  grasp  their 
opportunities*  They  were  greatly  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  their  business  ventures  by  advice  of  the  white  leaders* 
Business  was  new  to  the  Negroes  in  1900,  and  the  method  of 
advance  had  to  be  the  slow  one  of  trial  and  error*  Experience, 
rather  than  a  formal  education,  was  the  chief  teacher  in  business 
practice*  Today  many  of  the  leaders  are  acquiring  business 
experience  and  college  training  in  order  to  further  their  enter¬ 
prises* 

A  fact  which  the  writer  observed  while  checking  the  direc¬ 
tories  was that  frequently  one  man  held  positions  of  importance 
in  several  companies*  This  fact  showed  that  control  of  the 
various  businesses  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group*  Such  a 
group  probably  results  in  the  Durham  group  working  as  a  self- 
conscious  unit  and  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  co-operation  so 
often  stressed  by  C.  C*  Spaulding,  Sr. 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  table  that  in  1887  the  directory 

listed  seven  business  officials  among  whites,  but  it  was  not 

until  1902  that  Negroes  were  listed  in  this  particular  group* 

By  1940  the  number  among  whites  was  343  as  compared  with 

38 

sixteen  Negroes*  These  figures  emphasize  the  fact  that 


38 


See  Table  III,  p*  51* 
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control  by  Negroes  in  their  business  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  number*  This  does  not  include  business  men  in  the 
common  use  of  the  term,  but  only  those  whose  occupations  were 
listed  as  president  or  vice-president  in  the  directories* 

Another  interesting  observation  made  in  the  study  was  the 
number  of  different  occupations  engaged  in  by  one  person*  An 
actual  illustration  from  the  Directory  of  1940  follows: 

"Holloway  Geo  P  (c;  Delida  H;  Bull  City  Barber  Shop  and  Beauty 
Parlor;  City  Barber  Shop;  Holloway  Brothers  Drug  Store)  h  601 
Dowd*"39 

Often  one  place  of  business  has  several  departments*  For 
example,  one  of  the  men  listed  his  occupations  as  druggist, 
grocer,  cafe  operator,  and  barber*  When  his  place  of  business 
was  visited  by  the  writer  he  found  all  of  these  activities 
performed  by  one  person*  It  is  apparent  from  these  illustra¬ 
tions  that  many  Negroes  engage  in  several  businesses  at  the 
same  location*  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  is  true  of 
white  businesses*  For  example,  consider  the  American  drug 
store  which  sells  everything  from  drugs  to  electrical  equipment. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  special 
businesses  engaged  in  by  Durham  Negroes* 


39 


Hill,  Durham  City  Directory,  1940,  p.  253 
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Grocers 

The  investigation  of  Negro  grocers  proved  to  he  extremely 

interesting*  In  1887  there  were  eight  Negro  men  who  operated 

grocery  stores*  At  the  same  time  there  were  forty- seven  white 

grocers*  These  numbers  increased  until  1930  when  there  were 

40 

fifty-five  Negroes  and  170  whites  engaged  in  the  business* 

All  persons  who  were  interviewed  expressed  the  idea  that  the 
increase  in  population  had  caused  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  stores*  However,  the  table  reveals  that  there  were  only 
forty-three  Negroes  and  162  whites  operating  grocery  stores  in 
1940*  When  asked  why  the  larger  number  of  stores  were  operated 

I 

in  1930,  they  replied  that  the  difficulty  in  securing  employ¬ 
ment  probably  resulted  in  the  opening  of  private  enterprises* 

In  addition  to  the  individually  owned  stores,  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  company  has  a  branch  located  in  Hayti,  the 
Negro  section  of  Durham*  Negroes  are  employed  in  this  store 
as  clerks,  but  white  men  manage  the  enterprise*  Lewis  Austin 
explained  that  Negroes  were  employed  as  clerks  because  "we 
picketed  and  encouraged  Negroes  not  to  buy  from  them  until 
Negro  clerks  were  hired*  They  fear  the  re-occurrence  of  that 
picketing*1!4'*' 


40See  Table  III,  p.  50. 

41personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942* 
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The  ability  of  the  Negro  to  get  credit  from  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  store  may  have  influenced  the  growth  of  the  small 
community  stores*  With  the  advent  of  the  chain  stores,  the 
possibility  of  getting  groceries  on  credit  gave  some  impetus  to 
Negro  stores* 

J.  T*  Taylor  observed: 


"Most  Negro  grocery  stores  are  located  in  the 
Negro  district*  Yrhen  the  city  market  was  operated, 
Negroes  sold  meats  and  fish  to  white  and  Negro 
customers  at  the  market*  But  now  that  the  market 
has  been  closed,  the  Negroes  have  moved  into  their 
own  district*  A  few  Negroes  owned  meat  and  fish 
markets  in  Durham,  but  chain  stores  have  caused 
them  to  move  into  Negro  districts*"^ 


These  stores  often  serve  as  places  of  amusement  for 
Negroes*  They  go  there  to  meet  their  friends  and  to  engage  in 
conversation* 


Contractors 

House  contractors  are  fairly  numerous  among  the  whites* 
In  1887  there  were  five;  by  1940  the  number  had  increased  to 
thirty-six*  There  was  only  one  Negro  contractor  in  1887,  and 
only  three  engaged  in  this  occupation  in  1940* 

Jk.  T*  Taylor  explained: 
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"As  to  contractors,  the  Negroes  operate  several 
businesses,  but  they  are  engaged  entirely  in  work 
for  their  own  race.  The  proportion  in  more  highly 
trained  work  is  small,  but  it  is  a  hopeful  sign 
that  even  a  few  Negroes  are  engaged  in  it 

Managers  and  Proprietors 

In  1887  there  were  sixty- three  white  men  who  listed  them¬ 
selves  as  managers  and  proprietors.  It  was  not  until  1903- 
1904  that  a  Negro  used  the  term  in  the  directory.  The  term 
"manager  and  proprietor"  is  vague.  It  is  known  from  other 
occupations  that  there  were  men  who  managed  Negro  businesses, 
but  some  other  description  was  used  for  their  work.  For  example, 
John  Merrick  and  John  Wright  operated  a  barber  shop  as  partners; 
however,  both  were  listed  in  the  directory  as  barbers. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  in  1930  there  were 
thirty-three  Negroes  and  664  whites  classed  under  the  heading 
of  "managers  and  proprietors."  By  1940  the  number  of  white 
men  in  this  group  had  increased  to  1033  while  the  Negroes  had 
only  twenty-nine  listed.44 

The  writer  has  included  this  section  on  "Managers  and 
Proprietors"  with  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact 


^Personal  interview,  June  18,  1942. 
44See  Table  HI,  p.  50. 
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that  two  separate  business  groups  have  come  into  existence* 
As  J.  T*  Taylor  suggested: 


"This  shows  that  the  Negro  feels  that  he  is 
capable  of  conducting  his  own  business,  even 
though  it  is  located  in  a  segregated  area*  This 
also  shows  how  much  more  completely  the  white 
businesses  have  developed  than  the  Negro  busi¬ 
nesses  *45 


Coal  and  Wood  Dealers 

In  1887  there  were  four  white  persons  engaged  in  selling 
wood  and  coal*  Negroes  did  not  enter  the  field  until  1911-1912, 
and  since  then  they  have  increased  in  number  rather  slowly,  in 
1940  there  were  five  Negro  and  sixteen  white  persons  engaged 

Af. 

in  this  business* 

J*  T*  Taylor  stated:  "There  are  four  or  five  Negro  coal 
dealers  in  Durham*  A  few  whites  buy  coal  or  wood  from  them, 
but  as  a  general  thing  their  customers  are  the  Negroes  them¬ 
selves*"^ 


Restaurant 


Another  business  engaged  in  by  Negroes  must  be  discussed 


45Personal  interview,  July  18,  1941. 

46 

See  Table  III,  p.  50. 
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here;  that  business  is  the  restaurant,  in  1887  there  were  five 
Negro  restaurants  in  Durham,  and  the  increase  was  gradual  until 


1936  when  there  were  twenty-four.  By  1940  they  had  dropped  to 
eleven.  There  was  only  one  restaurant  for  whites  in  1887,  but 
by  1940  there  were  fifty  in  the  city,48 


J,  T,  Taylor  commented  as  follows: 


" Negroes  own  restaurants  in  Durham  which  are 
patronized  by  Negroes  only,  A  few  Greeks  and 
Chinese  operate  cafes  for  Negroes,  but  the  Negro 
prefers  to  patronize  his  own  race.  The  white 
restaurants  hire  Negroes  as  helpers  or  cooks ,u 49 


According  to  L«>  C*  Lunceford: 


"Between  the  years  of  1892-1900  William  Overby 
and  Lem  Amey,  who  were  Negroes,  operated  a  restaurant 
for  white  people  at  110  Mangum  street,  I  have 
heard  many  white  people  say  that  they  would  rather 
eat  there  than  anywhere  else  in  town.  They  kept 
an  up-to-date  shop  and  served  good  food,  I  donft 
understand  why  Negroes  have  never  opened  restau¬ 
rants  for  white  people.  They  have  always  been 
regarded  as  capable  of  fixing  very  good  meals,  and 
particularly  Southern  fried  chicken, 50 


Definite  proof  of  the  fact  that  Negro  business  is  a  product 
of  segregation  may  be  seen  throughout  this  entire  section.  As 
general  school  education  and  business  training  increase  among 


See  Table  on  p.  50. 
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the  Negroes,  they  are  more  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  present  themselves  for  improvement  of  the 
business  enterprises  of  the  race*  Through  these  new  business 
ventures,  opportunities  will  be  offered  the  Negro  worker*  Very 
likely  these  opportunities  will  be  found  within  a  segregated 
group  in  the  South* 

From  Figure  3  it  may  be  noted  that  the  number  of  Negro 
proprietors  and  managers  has  increased  very  little,  and  that 
control  over  these  enterprises  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leaders* 
The  map  between  pp*  21-22shows  that  the  Negro  businesses  are 
segregated*  Undoubtedly  the  tables  and  the  charts  do  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  Negro  business  enterprises  in  Durham,  because,  for 
the  directory,  many  of  the  Negroes  stated  their  occupation 
rather  than  their  official  position. 
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TABLE  III 

PROPRIETORS,  MANAGERS,  AND 
OFFICIALS  IN  DURHAM,  N.  C.  1887-1940* 


A 

•  Negro 

|  1919-1920 

1887 

1892 

1897-98 

1902 

1903-04 

1905-06 

1907-08 

1911-12 

1913-14 

|  1930 

1936 

1940 

Bursars 

2 

2 

Business  Officials 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5 

8 

16 

Butchers 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

6 

7 

12 

10 

6 

8 

8 

11 

Circulation  Managers 

1 

1 

Clothiers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Coal  and  Wood  Dealers 

2 

2 

1 

4 

7 

5 

Contractors 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

Fish  Dealers 

3 

1 

2 

5 

5 

4 

9 

8 

Florists 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Furniture  Exchangers 

1 

1 

Grocers 

8 

2 

9 

4 

15 

20 

36 

27 

18 

22 

55 

32 

43 

Hat  cleaners 

2 

2 

House  Movers 

1 

1 

1 

Managers  and 
Proprietors 

2 

3 

14 

7 

2 

15 

33 

28 

29 

Notions  Stores 

Publishers 

Restaurant 

1 

1 

1 

Operators 

5 

6 

7 

2 

6 

10 

6 

9 

9 

22 

24 

11 

Saloon  Keepers  and 
Liquor  Stores 

1 

4 

1 

2 

4 

Totals 

23 

13 

23 

11 

31 

35 

71 

58 

32 

55 

137 

126 

131 

^Source:  Durham  City  Directories. 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


B.  White 

1887 

1892 

1897-98 

1902 

1911-12 

1919-20 

1930 

1940 

Bursars 

Business  Officials 

7 

24 

31 

22 

34 

177 

192 

343 

Butchers 

6 

4 

11 

10 

10 

23 

46 

66 

Circulation  Managers 

1 

Clothiers 

Coal  and  Wood  Dealers 

4 

1 

1 

2 

19 

5 

8 

16 

Contractors 

5 

8 

3 

23 

34 

41 

38 

36 

Pish  Dealers 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Florists 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

6 

Furniture  Exchangers 

1 

1 

1 

4 

16 

15 

16 

16 

Grocers 

47 

33 

54 

88 

77 

132 

170 

162 

Eat  Cleaners 

House  Movers 

2 

1 

Managers  and  Proprietors 

63 

71 

124 

119 

215 

327 

664 

1033 

Notions  Stores 

4 

Publishers 

2 

4 

2 

8 

1 

4 

6 

Restaurant  Operators 

1 

4 

9 

17 

44 

50 

Saloon  Keepers  and 

Liquor  Stores 

5 

14 

8 

36 

5 

Totals 

141 

160 

244 

310 

427 

745 

1196 

1745 
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SERVICE  WORKERS,  EXCEPT  DOMESTIC  AND  PROTECTIVE 


The  Census  Bureau  defined  a  Service  Worker,  Except 
Domestic  and  Protective,  as 


"one  who  is  engaged  in  cleaning  and  janitor 
services  in  buildings  other  than  private  homes — 
such  as  a  charwoman,  janitor,  or  porter;  or  one 
who  is  performing  services,  often  of  an  individual 
character,  for  other  persons — such  as  a  barber, 
cook,  waitress,  practical  nurse,  or  usher,"51 


The  total  number  of  Negroes  engaged  in  the  field  of 

52 

service  work  has  increased.  This  fact  is  shown  in  the  table. 

In  1940  there  were  1082  negroes  engaged  in  this  particular  type 
of  work. 


Barbers 

During  the  period  of  slavery,  Negroes  built  up  certain 
trades  in  which  they  became  very  proficient.  The  barber  was 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  this  class.  After  the  slaves 
had  been  freed,  many  of  them  who  knew  barbering  moved  into 
towns  and  cities,  and  engaged  in  that  particular  trade.  It  is 
obvious  that  barbering  was  one  of  the  early  trades  in  which 


Uhited  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Alphabetical  index  of  Occupations  and  Industries,"  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  pp,  4. 

52See  Table  IV,  p.  68. 
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the  Negro  made  a  place  for  himself.  Since  barbering  was  in 
the  field  of  personal  service,  white  men  considered  it  a  menial 
or  low  occupation.  For  years,  therefore,  the  Negro  exercised 
complete  control  over  this  type  of  work. 

When  the  first  directory  of  Durham  was  printed  there 
were  fourteen  barbers  in  the  town;  all  of  these  were  Negroes.  u 
Five  of  these  worked  for  Wright  and  Merrick  who  operated  a 
rather  large  shop  for  white  customers  on  Main  Street.  Murchinson 
and  Justice  also  operated  a  shop  for  whites.  At  that  time 
there  was  only  one  shop  operated  for  Negro  trade.  All  of  the 
others  engaged  in  white  trade. 

In  1880  John  Merrick,  then  a  young  Negro  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  came  to  IXirham.  He  was  a  barber  and  a  partner  of  an 
older  Negro,  John  Wright.  Such  men  as  W.  T.  Blackwell,  J.  S. 
Carr,  and  Washington  Duke  had  persuaded  both  Negroes  to  come 
to  Durham  because  they  wanted  "as  fine  tonsorial  service  in 
Durham  as  they  could  get.  Merrick  proved  to  be  a  wise  and 
thrifty  man.  In  two  years  he  was  able  to  open  his  own  shop. 

About  1890  Merrick  began  experimenting  with  a  preparation 
for  dandruff  and  soon  put  on  the  market  "Merrick’s  Dandruff 
Cure.”  An  old  note  book,  found  after  his  death,  contains  some 
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See  Table  IV,  p.  68. 
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Boyd,  op.  cit. ,  p.  285. 
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advertisements  which  he  had  written  for  the  newspapers  setting 
forth  the  virtues  of  this  tonic. 

The  following  are  samples  of  his  advertisements: 


uNo  Dandruff  cure  has  ever  been  put  upon  the 
market  that  has  found  such  favor  with  the  Ton- 
sorial  Profession  as  Merricks  Dandruff  Cure.  No 
greec  no  fussy  Oder  its  quick  erfeck  its  cooling 
and  clensing  Power  make  it  wonderful, 
hantled  by  all  drugest 
and  your  Leading  barbers 
or  by  addressing 

John  Merrick  &  Co 
104  W  Main  St 
Durham,  N.  C«  5 


55r. 

(Durham 


McC ents  Andrews,  John  Merrick — A  Biographical  Sketch, 
:  The  Seeman  Printery,  1920),  p.  36". 
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JOHN  ,* 
MERRICK, 

T onsorial  Artist 


Polite  Attention;  First- 'lass  Service. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  MER¬ 
RICK'S  DANDRUFF  CURE. 


104  W.  MAIN  STREET, 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Copy  of  an  Advertisement  by  John  Terrier. . 

S our c e  :  Ad ams  ,  S amue  1  •  ,  Direct ■  ’ry  Q  - _ £1  _ _ 

Durham,  North  Carolina ,  lCOT^  p.  8~. 
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Barbering  was  not  to  remain  a  job  engaged  In  by  Negroes 
entirely*  White  men  who  needed  work  in  order  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  gave  up  their  pride  and  entered 
the  business* 

According  to  Charles  L*  Byrd,  in  a  personal  interview, 

John  J*  Wishart  was  the  first  white  barber  to  operate  a  shop 

in  Durham*0  He  had  learned  the  trade  elsewhere  and  moved  here 

In  1892  to  practice.  Other  white  men  followed  and  soon  there 

were  many  engaged  in  the  business* 

In  order  to  learn  the  trade  these  men  had  to  serve  an 

apprenticeship*  C*  L*  Byrd  said:  "During  the  training  period 

I  paid  two  dollars  a  week  for  the  use  of  my  chair,  and  worked 

57 

free  of  charge*"  After  a  month* s  time  he  was  allowed  by  the 
manager  of  the  shop  to  charge  a  small  fee* 

As  the  white  man  began  entering  the  field,  the  Negroes 
began  losing  their  white  customers.  This  was  a  slow  process, 
but  the  transition  proved  to  be  a  period  of  great  competition 
between  the  two  races*  Mr.  Byrd  stated: 

"We  had  to  meet  a  great  deal  of  competition  from 
the  Negro  barber.  Men  who  had  lived  here  over  a 
long  period  of  time  had  certain  Negro  barbers  to 
serve  them*  We  found  it  impossible  to  get  them 
to  change  to  our  shops*  However,  poor  white  men 
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who  moved  into  Durham  from  the  country  much  pre¬ 
ferred  our  service  to  that  of  a  Negro,  and  especial¬ 
ly  a  Negro  who  was  more  or  less  wealthy," 

"It  was  through  these  men  that  we  were  able  to 
build  up  a  business.  By  1900  there  were  eight  or 
ten  white  barbers  located  in  Durham,  and,  though 
none  of  us  were  wealthy, w  e  were  building  up  a 
trade  for  ourselves. "^8 


As  the  white  barber  gained  customers,  the  Negroes  lost, 
until  today  the  occupation  has  become  almost  entirely  segregated. 
Ey  1930  there  were  118  white  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  as 
compared  with  sixty-five  Negroes,  and  only  twenty  of  the  latter 
had  white  customers.  By  1940  there  were  102  white  barbers  as 
compared  with  sixty-five  Negro  barbers,  and  only  thirteen 
of  the  latter  had  white  customers 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  total  number 
of  Negro  barbers  has  increased,  but  that  the  number  who  serve 
white  customers  has  gradually  decreased. 

The  writer  asked  A.  C.  Lanier,  a  Negro  who  manages  a  barber 
shop  for  white  customers,  the  reasons  for  these  changes.  His 
answer  follows: 


"Only  those  Negro  barbers  who  have  not  met 
competition  have  been  forced  to  give  up  their 
trade  or  to  move  into  Negro  areas.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  barber  business,  as  elsewhere,  to 
keep  the  shop  sanitary.  This  members  of  the 
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Personal  Interview,  June  27,  1942. 
See  Table  IV,  p.  68. 
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Negro  race  fail  very  often  to  do* 

"They  must  also  appeal  to  the  better  class  of 
white  customers  by  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in 
methods,  etc.  When  the  Negro  loses  his  outstand¬ 
ing  white  trade,  he  is  soon  out  of  business. 

"Probably  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the 
Negro  barbers  has  been  that  they  failed  to  compete 
and  co-operate  with  the  white  people.  They  have 
been  afraid  that  the  white  man  would  cheat  them 
or  run  them  out  of  business.  Consequently  they 
have  given  over  without  fighting  back.” 

"The  Negroes  have  not  been  versatile  enough  to 
see  the  trends  in  the  business.  They  have  stuck 
to  old  methods,  and  when  they  finally  realized 
that  their  shops  were  losing  business,  it  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it. ' 

"The  Negro  has  not  invested  any  of  his  profits 
in  the  business,  but  has  used  it  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  This  does  not  apply  to  all  Negroes,  but 
it  is  very  true  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
white  trade.  Whites  had  money  to  finance  shops,  and 
it  has  now  come  to  be  a  matter  of  competition  as 
to  the  equipment  as  well  as  to  the  man  behind  the 
chair. 

"Very  often  the  Negro  barber  is  driven  from  a 
good  location  to  a  poorer  location  by  people  who 
are  willing  to  pay  higher  rents,  or  by  property 
owners  who  increase  their  rents.  A  good  location 
is  the  first  essential  of  a  good  business.  We 
moved  our  shop  to  Five  Points  several  years  ago 
to  get  a  better  location  and  our  business  has 
increased. 

"Young  Negro  men  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  barbering.  They  feel,  since  it  is  in  the  field 
of  personal  service,  that  it  puts  them  on  a  lower 
level  of  life  than  if  they  should  get  into  the 
insurance  business,  banks,  or  other  work  of  that 
nature.  Negroes  could  have  a  good  future  in  the 
barbering  business,  if  only  they  would  apply 
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themselves 


Lewis  Austin,  ,  Editor  of  the  Carolina  Times,  a  Negro  weekly 
newspaper,  suggested: 


’’The  decrease  in  Negro  barber  shops  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  white  man  has  come  to  the  place 
that  he  will  do  the  same  work  that  Negroes  do* 

He  used  to  look  down  on  barber  shops  and  the  bar¬ 
ber  profession  as  menial  work,  but  recently  he 
has  come  into  the  profession  and  sees  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  it.  I  remember  how  the  Negro 
barber  shop  was  once  the  largest  Negro  enterprise 
that  we  had.  The  Negro  barber  used  to  be  an 
aristocrat,  the  leader  in  his  community.  He  gained 
a  kind  of  respect  from  his  white  customers.  Now 
the  white  man  has  found  money  in  it  and  begun  to 
open  shops.  The  Negro  barber  has  not  had  as  much 
capital  to  invest  in  his  business  as  the  white  man 
has  had.  The  white  man  is  not  the  artist  that  the 
Negro  barber  is,  but  he  knows  more  about  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  can  make  his  shop  more  attractive.  There 
went  into  the  Negro  barber  business  only  the  il¬ 
literate  Negroes  who  were  artist  barbers  but  did 
not  have  the  bigger  and  finer  establishments.  We 
now  have,  however,  one  Negro  in  Durham  who  went  to 
Howard  and  runs  one  of  the  finest  shops  in  Durham 
for  white  trade.  This  man  is  A.  C.  Lanier.  The 
other  two  shops  are  barely  existing.  In  fact,  I 
don’t  see  how  one  opens  each  morning .”61 


James  T.  Taylor  said: 


’’Few  Negro  barbers  have  white  customers  now. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Negro  did  not 
keep  pace  with  improving  sanitary  conditions  and 
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because  the  white  man  realized  the  lucrative 
returns  from  the  bartering  trade  which  long  had 
been  pouring  into  the  black  man’s  pockets.  The 
whites  have  succeeded  by  fair  competition  in 
securing  most  of  this  trade ,”62 


The  writer  asked  A.  C,  Lanier  how  he  had  been  able  to 
keep  his  white  customers  when  other  Negro  barbers  were  rapidly 
being  displaced.  His  answer  follows: 


‘'Where  the  colored  barber  uses  friendly  tactics 
he  has  no  trouble  keeping  his  trade.  During  a 
period  when  a  strike  was  on  in  Durham,  a  barber 
from  my  shop  and  I  went  down  to  the  picket  line 
and  upon  recognition  of  a  white  man  yelled  to 
him  to  come  on  do wn  to  the  shop  and  get  his  work 
done  free  of  charge  during  the  strike.  We  befriend¬ 
ed  many  of  them  during  that  period  of  time  and  by 
far  the  majority  still  patronize  our  shop ,"63 


The  writer  talked  with  a  white  barber  who  expressed  the 
idea  that  the  white  man  did  not  enter  the  field  until  it  became 
a  “profession"  demanding  formal  training  and  improved  sanitation. 
According  to  J,  M«  O'Briant: 


“There  is  one  Negro  woman  barber  in  Durham,^ 
She  works  in  a  colored  shop  located  on  Mangum 
Street,  and  shaves  and  cuts  hair  for  Negro  men. 
She  has  been  working  in  this  shop  for  about  ten 
years  and  has  built  up  a  very  good  trade  in  the 
Negro  section,“65 


62Personal  Interview,  July  18,  1941, 

^Personal  interview,  July  19,  1941, 

^The  woman's  name  is  Nora  Allen,  and  she  works  in  Charlie 
Herndon’s  barber  shop, 

^personal  interview. 
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As  has  been  shown,  this  is  one  occupation  in  which  the 
Negro  had  full  control  at  one  time*  It  was  known  as  a 
"Negro  job,"  but  the  white  man  has  made  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  occupation*  Even  though  it  has  not  become  a  white  man's 
job  entirely,  it  is  very  rapidly  becoming  one  so  far  as  white 
clientele  is  concerned* 

In  this  discussion  it  may  be  seen  that  the  division  of 
labor  has  become  segregated.  The  white  barber  serves  white 
customers,  and  the  Negro  barber  serves  the  colored  trade.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  both  groups  have  improved  by  competition 
with  the  other. 

As  the  whites  ascended  this  particular  occupational  ladder, 
the  majority  of  the  Negroes  were  forced  to  give  up  their  white 
customers  and  build  up  a  new  business  for  Negroes* 

Along  with  the  barber  a  study  of  the  beauticians  might  be 
appropriate.  The  first  Negro  Beauty  operator  was  listed  in 
1913-1914,  and  by  1919-1920  the  number  had  increased  to  three; 
by  1930,  to  nine;  by  1936,  to  twenty-one;  and  by  1940,  to 
twenty-nine*  The  white  beauticians  did  not  appear  in  the 
directories  until  1925  when  there  were  two;  by  1930  the  number 
had  increased  to  twenty  and  by  1940,  to  147.66 
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An  Interesting  point  is  the  fact  that  a  Negro  beauty 
operator,  in  1913,  served  white  customers.  J.  T.  Taylor  gave 
the  following  information: 


"Mrs.  Julia  Warren  ran  a  shop  for  25  or  30 
years  at  Five  Points  which  was  the  finest  shop  in 
town  and  had  all  of  the  elite  white  trade.  She 
has  retired  now.  The  white  people  did  not  engage 
In  this  business  until  lately  because  It  was  in 
the  field  of  personal  service.  Now,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  is  completely  segregated — whites  serve  white 
customers  and  Negroes  serve  colored  customers • 


Here  again  an  almost  complete  segregation  is  found. 


Porters 

At  this  point  a  study  of  the  table  may  prove  profitable. 

In  1887  there  were  twenty  men  listed  as  porters;  all  of  these 
were  Negroes.  It  may  be  noticed  that  they  declined  in  number 
until  1902  when  there  were  only  four.  Since  no  person  interview¬ 
ed  was  able  to  give  a  plausible  reason  for  this  decrease,  the 
information  may  not  be  entirely  trustworthy.  In  1903  there 
were  thirty-six  listed  and,  with  the  exception  of  1905,  the  number 
of  Negro  porters  has  shown  a  gradual  increase.  The  Directory  for 
1940  listed  142  Negro  and  fifteen  white  porters. This  list 
shows  that  the  whites  did  not  enter  the  field  until  1920. 
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Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942. 
68See  Table  IV,  p.  68. 
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J.  T.  Taylor  suggested  that  "the  white  man’s  real  entry  was 

69 

probably  caused  by  the  depression  of  1932. M  Many  white 
workers  had  been  unable  to  hold  their  former  positions;  they 
now  saw  a  chance  for  employment  in  this  field  and  immediately 
entered  it. 

Lewis  Austin  suggested  the  following  explanation: 


’’The  Southern  white  man  had  a  lot  of  pride. 

He  is  losing  it  now.  He  used  to  keep  his  mansion 
although  he  was  starving.  Now  he  knows  it  is  a 
matter  of  economics.  He  says,  ’If  being  a  porter 
will  help  us  to  eat,  let’s  become  porters’.”1'^ 


When  asked  why  the  number  of  Negro  porters  was  still 
rather  high  (142  in  1940)  J.  T.  Taylor  suggested:  ’’The  slave 
holder  and  the  old  Southern  whites  did  not  want  poor  whites 
to  serve  them  in  any  capacity.  That  is  still  the  reason  they 
prefer  to  keep  Negro  servants.” 

This  occupation  offers  another  example  of  work  which  is 
rapidly  changing  from  those  occupations  classed  as  "Negro 
jobs."  The  writer  noticed  from  a  study  of  the  directories  that 
very  few  Negro  porters  were  engaged  in  work  for  Negroes.  Most 
of  them  served  the  white  population. 
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Personal  Interview,  July  18,  1941. 
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Janitors 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  number  of  janitors 
and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  field  of  employ¬ 
ment*  According  to  the  tables  there  were  four  Negroes  and  one 
white  person  employed  as  janitors  in  the  city  in  1887* As 
the  figures  show,  there  has  been  a  rather  steady  increase  in 
the  total  number  hired*  The  interesting  part  of  the  study  is 
that  the  white  man  became  more  interested  in  this  work  just 
prior  to  1930*  in  that  year  there  were  only  six  white  men 
employed  in  this  capacity,  and  by  1940  the  number  had  increased 
to  thirty- three.  This  definitely  proves  that  white  workers 
were  becoming  interested  in  the  field* 

J.  T.  Taylor  explained  as  follows: 

’’The  Negro  janitor  has  always  done  actual 
sweeping  or  work  of  that  kind.  When  the  white 
man  entered  the  field  he  considered  himself  more 
of  a  mender.  He  is  generally  responsible  for 
repairs  and  often  supervises  the  actual  sweeping, 
etc*72 

Waiters 

The  Negro  waiter  was  prominent  in  1887.  By  noticing  the 


71See  Table  IV,  Po  68 • 
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table  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  Negroes  in  1940  serving 
in  this  capacity  was  only  forty-seven.  By  1930,  forty-eight 
white  workers  had  gotten  into  the  field;  and,  by  1940,  195. 
Undoubtedly  these  numbers  are  small,  but  they  show  that  the 
white  worker  has  gained  a  job  which  was  at  one  time  con¬ 
sidered  "Negro  work." 

J.  T.  Taylor  stated: 


"There  is  some  chance  for  Negroes  to  work  in 
hotels  and  restaurants.  In  the  latter,  however, 
it  is  becoming  more  difficult.  Some  years  ago 
all  the  white  cafes  and  restaurants  in  Durham 
employed  Negro  waiters.  Now  the  Negroes  have 
been  displaced  by  whites  in  all  of  the  smaller 
places  and  hold  their  own  only  in  the  main  dining 
rooms  of  the  larger  hotels.74 


Post  Office  Employees 


While  the  post  office  has  offered  employment  to  many  white 
workers,  it  has  offered  employment  to  only  a  few  Negro  workers. 

In  1887  there  were  two  whites  listed  in  this  work;  and  in  1930  the 
number  had  increased  to  fifty- three;  and  by  1940,  to  seventy- 
four.  One  Negro  was  listed  under  this  occupation  for  1892. 
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See  Table  on 
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The  number  of  Negroes  employed  at  one  time  reached  four,  but 

75 

they  had  been  completely  displaced  by  1940*  At  least  one 
of  these  was  a  mail  carrier* 

J.  T*  Taylor  explained: 


"There  has  been  until  recently  a  Negro  mail 
carrier  in  Durham*  He  retired  several  years  ago 
and  since  that  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
one  in  the  service*  It  is  difficult  to  get 
Negroes  to  take  Civil  Service  examinations  because 
it  is  not  necessary  to  appoint  the  person  making 
the  highest  mark.  Therefore,  the  Negroes  feel 
that  even  though  they  are  able  to  make  the  highest 
mark,  they  still  would  not  get  the  job*" 

"Then,  too,  keener  competition  in  this  class 
might  bar  the  Negro.  Mail  carrying  positions 
are  sought  by  many  white  men  who  have  had  better 
training  and  who  have  more  pull  with  politicians*"7^ 


Other  fields  which  have  been  occupied  by  Negro  workers 

but  which  are  now  offering  employment  to  white  workers  are 

those  filled  by  delivery  men,  bell  boys,  bus  boys,  doormen, 

elevator  operators,  orderlies,  shoe  blacks,  pressers,  cleaners 
77 

and  hostlers*  The  invasion  by  whites  in  these  occupations 
is  just  beginning* 
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See  Table  on  p*  68. 
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TABLE  IV 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  SERVICE  WORKERS, 

EXCEPT  DOMESTIC  AND  PROTECTIVE  IN  DURHAM,  N.  C.  1887-1940* 

A. 

Negro 
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05 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

H 

rH 

rH 

rH 

rH 

1 — 1 

rH 

rH 

Barbers 

14 

18 

17 

21 

31 

37 

27 

33 

39 

38 

65 

67 

65 

Beauty 

Operators 

1 

3 

9 

21 

29 

Bellmen 

10 

1 

29 

39 

39 

Boarding  House 

Keepers 

2 

1 

1 

Bus  Boys 

2 

12 

12 

Caddies 

2 

1 

Custodians 

1 

11 

12 

Dishwashers 

1 

6 

34 

27 

Dispatchers 

1 

Doormen 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Elevator 

Operators 

1 

4 

21 

21 

34 

Grea semen 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Hackmen 

5 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

Helpers 

1 

3 

11 

4 

11 

227 

187 

319 

Hostesses 

2 

2 

Housemen 

10 

1 

5 

4 

2 

Janitors 

4 

4 

5 

5 

11 

12 

18 

19 

25 

104 

66 

229 

Lumber 

Workers 

1 

1 

22 

1 

Matrons 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Orderlies 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

63 

63 

Pantrymen 

1 

1 

2 

Pin  Setters, 

etc. 

3 

1 

6 

6 

12 

Porters 

20 

13 

11 

4 

36 

30 

38 

64 

134 

46 

121 

140 

142 

Post  Office 

Employees 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Sextons 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Shoe  Blacks 

1 

2 

5 

4 

4 

6 

3 

22 

31 

30 

Soft  Drinks 

Workers 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Ushers 

1 

1 

1 

Waiters 

12 

7 

6 

4 

17 

9 

13 

7 

12 

2 

16 

51 

47 

Totals 

65 

41 

41 

45 

w 

101 

90 

T55" 

235 

§ 

659  792 

^Source:  Durham  City  Directories. 
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TABLE  IV  (Continued) 


B.  White 


oo  no 

Oi  H  N 

I  I  i 


1887 

1892 

1897< 

1902 

rH 

H 

rH 

1919- 

1930 

1940 

Barbers 

10 

5 

30 

58 

118 

102 

Beauty  Operators 

20 

147 

Bellmen 

6 

Boarding  House  Keepers 

25 

15 

10 

10 

15 

35 

18 

42 

Bus  Boys 

6 

Caddies 

Custodians 

3 

6 

26 

Dishwashers 

6 

Dispatchers 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Doormen 

6 

15 

Elevator  Operators 

6 

16 

9 

Greasemen 

3 

1 

15 

4 

10 

Hackmen 

14 

3 

Helpers 

1 

3 

35 

578 

408 

Hostesses 

1 

1 

Housemen 

Janitors 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

6 

33 

Lumber  Workers 

4 

16 

20 

22 

43 

22 

44 

9 

Matrons 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Orderlies 

3 

Pantrymen 

3 

Pin  Setters,  etc* 

Porters 

2 

15 

Post  Office  Employees 

2 

5 

7 

7 

25 

38 

53 

74 

Sextons 

Shoe  Blacks 

1 

2 

Soft  Drinks  Workers 

4 

6 

6 

15 

Ushers 

1 

15 

15 

Waiters 

1 

4 

48 

195 

33  38  52  62  131  231  944  1145 
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DOMESTIC  SERVICE  WORKERS 

The  Census  Bureau  defined  a  domestic  service  worker  as 

"one  engaged  in  a  personal  service  pursuit  in  a  private  home* 

Housekeepers,  laundresses,  and  servants,  in  private  families, 

78 

comprise  this  group*" 

In  1887  this  group  numbered  291  Negro  workers  out  of  a 

total  of  1115  employed  Negroes,  or  26*1  per  cent  of  the  entire 

number  employed*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  table  does  not 

include  any  white  persons  in  this  field*  By  1940  there  were 

2010  Negroes  classed  in  this  occupation  as  compared  with  137 

79 

white  domestic  servant  workers* 

The  table  shows  that  all  domestic  service  workers  in  1887 
were  Negroes*  In  1892,  four  white  workers  entered  this  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  even  as  late  as  1940,  93*6  per  cent  of  all  of  these 
workers  were  Negroes*  The  whites,  with  6.4  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  workers,  are  beginning  to  serve  in  this  capacity; 
but  very  few  are  willing  to  engage  in  this  work  because  they 
feel  that  it  is  a  "Negro  job*" 

In  order  to  study  separately  the  occupations  listed 

80 

under  this  heading,  let  us  examine  the  table  for  these  workers* 


United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations  and  Industries,"  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  p.  4* 

^See  Table  V,  p*  76. 

80See  Table  V,  p.  76. 
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There  were  118  cooks,  one  domestic  worker,  fifty-nine  house 
servants,  three  maids,  and  two  butlers  in  1887*  By  1940  there 
were  262  cooks,  922  domestic  workers,  no  house  servants,  647 
maids,  and  fifty  butlers  among  the  Negroes* 

The  whites  began  entering  the  field  in  larger  numbers 
around  1930*  However,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  there  are  still 
very  few  white  employees  who  class  themselves  as  domestic  work¬ 
ers*  For  example,  in  1940  there  were  thirty- six  white  cooks, 
two  domestic  workers,  and  fifty-seven  maids* 

J*  T*  Taylor  suggested  that  these  numbers  were  not  high 

enough*  He  said:  "Both  white  and  Negro  workers  try  to  give 

81 

more  impressive  names  to  their  work*"  This  statement  is 
proved  more  or  less  by  the  decrease  in  number  of  cooks  and 
increase  in  domestic  workers  and  maids* 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  white 
families  in  Durham  have  servants  to  come  only  one  day  out  of 
the  week*  He  pointed  out: 

"This  leaves  the  Negro  servants  a  chance  to  work 
for  other  families*  For  example,  I  know  of  one 
Negro  woman  who  worked  for  six  different  families 
during  the  week  and  who  also  worked  occasionally  on 
Sunday  at  an  entirely  different  place *"®2 


81 

Personal  interview,  July  18,  1941* 
^Personal  interview,  July  18,  1941* 
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According  to  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr*: 


’’Domestic  service  as. an  occupation  for  Negroes 
in  Durham  does  not  hold  as  important  a  place  as 
in  other  towns  which  do  not  have  factories  employ¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  women.  Still  I  should  think 
it  would  occupy  more  than  one- third  of  the  employed 
women* 


W.  D*  Hill  stated: 


’’The  wages  are  low,  the  hours  long,  and  the 
standards  of  the  Southern  housewife  not  exacting, 
so  the  more  efficient  and  ambitious  Negroes  are 
not  apt  to  enter  this  occupation.  Still  another 
factor  working  against  capable  persons  entering 
this  work  is  the  attitude  of  the  Negro  community 
toward  domestic  service.  The  Negro  is  coming  to 
consider  it  somewhat  degrading. ”84 


J.  L.  Wheeler,  Cashier  of  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank, 


says: 


’’Domestic  service  no  longer  occupies  the  place 
which  it  did  in  the  estimation  of  the  Negro.  In 
fifty  years  domestic  service  has  been  lowered 
from  the  highest  place  in  the  Negroes’  estimation 
to  the  lowest.”®^ 


C.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  observed: 


’’Not  only  did  Negroes  voluntarily  relinquish 
positions  as  servants,  but  there  developed  condi¬ 
tions  which  forced  some  of  them  out  of  these  jobs. 
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Among  these  changes  was  the  increasing  construc¬ 
tion  of  modern  apartments  and  homes  built  with  a 
view  toward  decreasing  servant  costs*  Most  of 
these  homes  and  apartments  have  not  only  been  made 
for  light  housekeeping  but  are  so  equipped  with 
modern  labor-saving  devices  that  the  housewife  has 
been  able  to  perform  most  of  the  tasks  herself. 

As  a  result  many  families  have  either  reduced  the 
number  of  servants  or  are  doing  without  them 
altogether.  The  latter  is  usually  the  case,  es¬ 
pecially  where  only  one  servant  was  engaged. 
Instead  of  being  regularly  employed  by  one  family, 
therefore,  the  Negro  domestic  servant  has  become 
a  day  worker  hired  by  several  families  in  the 
course  of  a  week.u®^ 


In  this  discussion  may  be  seen  a  group  of  occupations 
which  have  been  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Negroes.  White 
men  and  women  have  felt  that  they  could  not  engage  in  them 
because  the  Negroes  were  expected  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

Wyatt  Dixon  expressed  the  opinion  that  servants  are 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  hire.  The  Negro  men  are 
making  higher  wages,  which  give  the  Negro  women  a  choice 
between  working  or  staying  at  home.^7 

At  the  same  time  the  factories  in  Durham  demand  large 
number  of  women  and  men.  The  Negroes  usually  prefer  to  work  in 
factories  because  they  no  longer  think  of  domestic  service  as 
their  best  field  of  employment.  They  feel  that  the  Negro 
slave  served  in  this  capacity,  and  they  wish  to  get  as  far  away 
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from  it  as  possible.  Therefore,  any  occupation  which  offers 
them  a  chance  to  escape  from  these  "domestic  jobs"  is  a  welcomed 
opportunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  white  men  and  women  are  willing 
to  go  into  these  occupations,  especially  if  they  call  for  a 
little  special  training.  This  fact  may  prove  to  be  a  possible 
beginning  of  a  new  occupational  ladder  for  whites.  Just  how 
far  it  will  develop  in  the  future  is  impossible  to  predict, 
and  the  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  do  so.  He  merely  suggests 
that  the  investigations  in  Durham  seem  to  show  that  the  Negroes 
are  giving  up  the  work  and  that  it  is  being  taken  over  by  white 


workers • 
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PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  WORKER 

The  Census  Bureau  defined  a  Protective  Service  Worker  as 
one  ” engaged  in  protecting  life  or  property.  The  group 
includes  such  workers  as  city  firemen,  guards,  watchmen, 
detectives,  soldiers,  and  law- enforcing  officers.” 88 

A  study  of  the  table  will  show  that  very  few  Negroes  engage 
in  thi3  type  of  occupation.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  white 
man’s  field.  The  fact  that  only  eight  Negroes  worked  in  this 
field  as  late  as  1940  may  be  seen  in  the  table. 

J.  T.  Taylor  explains  the  fact  that  white  men  do  not  trust 
the  Negro,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  in  this  type  of  work. 
Long,  faithful  service  is  the  only  way  that  a  Negro  has  of 
getting  into  this  group  of  occupations. 

Let  us  consider  the  table  briefly.  The  city  fire  depart¬ 
ment  has  only  white  men  working  in  a  fireman’s  capacity. 

Lewis  Austin  explained  this  fact  as  follows: 

”We  do  not  have  a  Negro  on  the  city  firemen’s 
squad.  The  Negro  is  all  right  until  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  pay.  The  whites  could  not  stand  to 
see  us  sit  around  all  day  and  wait  for  a  fire  and 
get  paid  a  salary  for  it.  There  have  been  and 
still  are  Negro  voluntary  firemen  operating  in  many 


^United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
‘’Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations  and  Industries,”  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  p.  4. 
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cities  in  the  state*  They  have  an  annual  meeting 
every  year*  But  it  is  all  voluntary.”89 

The  Negroes  have  one  flagman  and  seven  watchmen  among 
their  number*  As  J*  T*  Taylor  said,  they  have  worked  for 
their  companies  for  many  years  and  have  built  up  a  reputation 
for  themselves  which  allows  them  to  get  and  keep  these  positions. 


89 


Personal  Interview 


» 


June  18,  1942 
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TABLE  VI 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROTECTIVE  SERVICE 
WORKERS  IN  DURHAM,  N.  C.  1887-1940'“' 


City  Firemen 
Flagmen 

Gatekeepers 

Police 

Watchmen 


A.  Negro 
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B.  White 
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1887 

1892 

CD 

00 
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1902 

191L 

1919' 

1930 

1940 

City  Firemen 

1 

1 

6 

18 

54 

81 

Flagmen 

6 

8 
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3 

8 

4 

Police 
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5 

10 

13 

24 

26 

60 
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Watchmen 
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13 

15 

6 

20 

39 

56 
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Totals 

20 

18 

31 

20 

53 

91 
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321 

Source:  Durham  City  Directories, 
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FARMERS  AND  FARM  HANDS 


The  Census  Bureau  defined  a  farmer  as 


"me  who,  as  owner  or  tenant,  and  a  farm  manager 
is  one  who,  as  a  paid  employee,  operates  a  farm 
for  the  production  of  crops,  plants,  vines,  and/or 
trees  (forestry  operations  excluded),  and/or  for 
the  rearing  of  animals  and  the  care  of  their 
products.9^ 

"A  farm  laborer  is  one  who,  as  a  hired  worker 
or  as  an  unpaid  member  of  a  farm  operator’s  family, 
works  on  a  farm  at  one  or  more  of  the  processes 
involved  in  the  production  of  crops,  plants,  vines, 
and  trees  (forestry  operations  excluded),  or  farms, 
and  persons  engaged  in  hunting,  trapping,  and  game 
propagation  are  not  classified  as  farm  laborers. 

A  farm  foreman  is  one  who  directs  farm  laborers, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  farmer  or  a  farm  manager.- 1 


When  compared  with  the  general  number  of  Negro  farmers  in 
the  South,  the  number  in  Durham  is  extremely  small.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Durham  is  a  manufacturing  center 
and  not  a  farming  area.  According  to  J.  T.  Taylor  there  are 
a  few  Negro  men  living  within  the  city  limits  who  operate  farms 
outside  the  city.  These  men,  therefore,  account  for  the  few 
farmers  mentioned  in  the  directories. 


United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations  and  Industries,"  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  p.  3. 

91 

Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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TABLE  VII 

RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARMERS 
AND  FARM  HANDS  IN  DURHAM,  N,  C.  1887-1940* 
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Source:  Durham  City  Directories, 
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OPERATIVE  OR  KINDRED  WORKERS 


The  Census  Bureau  defined  an  Operative  or  Kindred  Worker 


as 


"one  engaged  in  a  manual  pursuit,  usually 
routine,  for  the  pursuance  of  which  only  a  short 
period  or  no  period  of  preliminary  training  is 
usually  necessary,  and  which  in  its  pursuance 
usually  calls  for  the  exercise  of  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  judgment  or  of  manual  dexterity,  and  which 
usually  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  muscular  force.92 


This  field  shows  a  large  number  of  the  total  Negro  workers 
in  Durham.  According  to  the  table  there  were  392  Negroes 
engaged  in  this  field  in  1887;  by  1940  the  number  had  increased 
to  3706.  The  total  white  workers  shoved  720  in  1887;  and  4267 
in  1940. 


Tobacco  Workers 


One  of  the  most  important  fields  of  employment  is  the 
tobacco  factory  work.  When  the  number  of  whites  and  Negroes 


92 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Alphabetical  index  of  Occupations  and  industries,"  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  p.  3. 
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employed  in  this  work  is  considered,  it  assumes  a  position  of 

\ 

great  importance*  In  this  field  of  employment  there  has  been 
almost  a  complete  separation  of  the  races*  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  this  statement,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  figures* 

When  the  first  directory  was  published  (1887),  there  were 
395  white  and  four  Negro  employees  making  cigarettes  by  hand 
and  at  the  same  time,  there  were  only  three  Negro  cigar  makers* 

177  Negroes  and  seventy-one  whites  were  listed  as  factory  workers, 

93 

and  forty-six  Negroes  and  no  whites  as  stemmers*''^ 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  reveal  that  cigarette  hands 
have  been  out  of  the  picture  for  many  years*  Cigar  makers  were 
also  excluded  by  1940*  However,  a  new  group  who  were  listed  as 
tobacco  factory  employees  came  into  existence  about  1920,  and 
by  1940  had  reached  sixty- three  among  the  Negroes  and  255  among 
the  whites.  Those  Negroes  who  were  listed  as  factory  workers 
increased  from  177  in  1887  to  3L7  in  1919-1920.  Since  then  they 
have  decreased  to  one  in  1940o  Seventy-one  white  workers  were 
classified  under  this  heading  in  1887,  but  by  1940  this  number 
had  dwindled  to  only  three*  Stemmers  had  completely  disappeared 
from  the  list  by  1940*  (This  was  a  ’’Negro  job”  and  not  engaged 
in  by  whites,  because  of  the  ’’unpleasantness  of  the  work*”)  Those 
Negroes  who  were  classified  as  tobacco  workers  increased  from 
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See  Table  VIII,  p.  96 
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twenty-eight  in  1887  to  2800  in  1936,  and  2979  by  1940#  The 
white  workers  under  this  heading  increased  from  twenty-seven 
in  1887  to  1155  in  1940. 

In  this  connection  let  us  also  notice  the  number  of 
tobacco  machine  operators.  The  first  white  workers  appeared  in 
1892  when  there  were  twenty-one  listed.  By  1930  the  number 
had  increased  to  830.  The  number,  however,  for  1940  indicates 
that  only  393  were  classified  under  this  heading.  Very  few 
Negroes  worked  as  machine  operators.  The  first  was  listed  in 
1902.  However,  by  1930  the  number  had  increased  to  thirty. 
Since  then  they  have  declined,  so  that  by  1940  there  were  only 
nine  classified  as  machine  operators. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  above  figures  that  the  number  of 
workers  listed  in  tobacco  factory  work  has  increased  steadily 
in  accordance  with  the  growth  of  the  town  and  the  tobacco 
industry.  However,  the  change  in  the  title  used  to  describe 
the  type  of  work  done  has  been  shown  very  definitely. 

This  shows  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  tobacco 
industry  on  the  workers  of  Durham.  J.  T.  Taylor  thinks  that 
the  numbers  for  1940  are  entirely  too  low  and  explains  that 
pride  probably  kept  men  and  women  from  listing  themselves  as 
factory  workers.  He  explained  as  follows: 


“In  spite  of  improvements  in  machinery,  between 
6000  and  7000  Negroes  are  employed  in 
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factories  in  Durham,  Their  tasks,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  stemming  or  stripping  the  midrib  from 
the  tobacco  leaf,  picking  and  separating  the  good 
tobacco  leaves  from  the  bad  leaves,  etc.  : 

"Negroes  were  hired  to  operate  machines  in 
factories  during  the  first  World  War,  but  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over  the  owners  reverted  to  their 
former  white  workers. 

"Race  prejudice  naturally  put  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  Negroes’  entrance  into  industry. 
White  employers  sometimes  refused  to  hire  them, 
and  often  white  employees  refused  to  work  with 
them." 94 


J.  C*  Scarborough  commented  as  follows: 


"The  Negroes  and  whites  still  do  not  work  side 
by  side,  but  both  operate  under  very  fine  condi¬ 
tions."^5 


J.  T.  Taylor  continued: 


"They  make  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week.  Most  of  the  skilled  workers  and  machinists 


in  tobacco  factories  are 
one  or  two  Negro  foremen 
dollars  a  week."96 


94 

Personal 

Interview, 

July 

95 

Personal 

Interview, 

June 

96  . 

Personal 

Interview, 

June 

white  men,  but  there  are 
making  up  to  forty 

18,  1941. 

18,  1942. 

18,  1942. 
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Textile  Workers 

The  textile  field  is  still  very  largely  closed  to  the 
Negro  worker;  however,  a  few  have  been  able  to  secure  employment 
in  the  mills  in  Durham*  An  indication  of  this  fact  may  be 

017  98 

found  in  the  table*  '  Under  the  heading  of  "spinners"  the 
number  of  whites  in  1940  was  eighty-one;  however,  the  table 
shows  the  fact  that  few  Negroes  have  been  employed  in  this 
occupation*  The  reader  may  also  glean  from  the  tables  that 
there  were  1326  whites  and  thirty-four  Negroes  listed  as 
textile  workers  for  1940. 

J.  T*  Taylor  explained: 


"The  textile  industry  in  Durham  is  still  almost 
exclusively  a  white  person »s  occupation*  The 
Negroes  who  are  employed  about  the  plants  are 
doing  the  heavy  and  rough  work.  As  a  general  thing 
they  sweep,  clean  yards,  and  drive  trucks." 


Hosiery  Workers 

The  number  of  hosiery  mill  workers  tells  a  somewhat  different 
story.  In  1903  a  hosiery  mill  employing  Negro  laborers  was 
opened  by  J.  S*  Carr,  Jr*  This  was  said  to  be  the  first  attempt 
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See 

Table 

IX,  p 

.  113. 
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in  the  country  to  vise  Negroes  to  operate  the  machines. 

J.  S.  Carr,  Jr.,  wrote  of  the  experiment  in  1919  as 
follows : 


"Negroes  had  never  before  been  employed  in 
knitting  mills;  their  work  had  been  "stemming" 
in  the  tobacco  factories — pulling  the  leaves  from 
the  stems;  they  had  never  been  used  around 
machinery  or  in  competition  with  white  people.  We 
decided  to  try  them  out  in  a  mill  that  we  estab¬ 
lished  to  knit  cheap  socks  out  of  cotton  that  had 
formerly  been  classed  and  sold  as  waste." 

"There  was  a  distinct  shortage  of  white  workers, 
and  we  could  not  have  manned  the  mill  with  trained 
hands.  When  we  announced  the  plan,  the  opposition 
was  instant;  the  advisory  spirits  told  us  that  the 
rhythm  of  the  machines  would  put  the  darkies  to 
sleep  and  thus  we  could  get  no  work  out  of  them; 
the  white  workers  said  that  we  were  taking  bread 
out  of  their  mouths  (although  there  were  not 
enough  whites  to  go  around)  and  variously  threat¬ 
ened  to  blow  up  or  burn  down  the  factory.  We 
selected  a  white  man  as  machine  fixer,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  the  girls  of  the  town  refused  to  speak  to  him. 

But  we  went  ahead  to  see  the  thing  through  ...." 

"That  Negro  mill  started  with  fifty  hands;  it 
went  on  a  paying  basis  in  about  eighteen  months 
and  today  (1919)  employs  400  people,  turning  out 
from  2,500  to  3,000dozen  pairs  of  socks  a  day 


The  table  does  not  show  as  large  numbers,  but  it  shows  a 
gradual  increase  between  1903-1904  and  1919-1920.  After  that 
date  a  rapid  decline  is  noticeable.  The  white  workers  were 
listed  first  in  the  Directory  of  1897-1898  and  showed  a  gradual 
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William  Kenneth  Boyd,  The  Story  of  Durham;  City  of  the 
New  South  (Durham,  Duke  University  Press,  1927),  pp.  12^-126. 
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increase  until  1940  when  there  were  909  employees 

listed  for  this  field. 

W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  stated: 

"The  hosiery  mill  machines  were  manned  by 
Negroes,  but  white  men  worked  as  supervisors. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  World  War  business  de- 
'  dined  and  the  output  of  the  factory  had  to  be 
diminished.  This  finally  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  the  factory.  The  tobacco  business  has  about 
absorbed  the  workers  who  were  eliminated  from  the 
hosiery  mills." 100 

An  increasing  number  of  Negroes  were  also  engaged  in  occu- 
pationswhich  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  widespread 
use  of  the  automobile.  Among  these  employments  may  be  mentioned 
chauffeurs,  truck  drivers,  and  taxicab  drivers. 

Negroes  were  rarely  given  work  as  drivers  by  white  taxi 
companies.  In  Durham  the  large  number  of  Negro  drivers  (155 
in  1936,  128  in  1940)  has  been  made  possible  by  the  operation 
of  taxi  companies  by  the  Negroes  themselves. 

Lewis  Austin  suggested:  nWe  have  seven  Negro  cab  companies: 
Carolina,  Dixie,  Hawk,  Hillside,  Star,  Pine  Street,  and  East 
N.  Some  of  these  have  been  in  operation  at  least  ten  years 
These  companies  have  transported  either  white  or  Negro 
passengers;  however,  according  to  Lewis  Austin,  the  majority 
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of  their  business  has  come  from  Negroes. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  instances,  Negroes  have  become 
the  proprietors  of  gas  filling  stations,  and  they  naturally 
employ  members  of  their  own  race*  According  to  J.  T*  Taylor, 
there  are  eight  filling  stations  operated  by  Negroes  in  Durham, 
and  occasionally  these  stations  serve  white  customers#  However, 
the  map  between  pp*  21-22  shows  that  all  of  them  are  located 
in  Hayti,  the  Negro  section  of  Durham. 

According  to  J#  T*  Taylor; 


’’This  is  another  product  of  segregation.  We 
naturally  do  not  get  the  service  at  a  white  man’s 
station  that  we  receive  at  a  station  operated  by 
members  of  our  race;  therefore,  we  prefer  to 
patronize  a  Negro  station.  White  people  do  not  gen 
erally  patronize  these  places  of  business,  but 
occasionally  a  white  man  will  stop  for  service.  As 
a  general  thing,  these  pe  ople  are  usually  travelers 
who  are  passing  by  and  need  gas.” 102 


The  white  man  has  dominated  the  field  of  bus  operators,  or 
drivers.  The  Negro  chauffeur,  however,  has  been  accepted  for 
generations;  in  fact,  he  has  almost  completely  dominated  that 
field.  When  public  bus  transportation  is  considered,  the  white 
man  has  been  the  only  one  who  engaged  in  the  work. 

According  to  Lewis  Austin; 
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Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942 
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nA  white  man  will  ride  in  a  taxi  with  a  Negro 
driver  and  he  will  have  a  Negro  chauffeur  for  his 
own  automobile  if  he  can  afford  one,  but  he  will 
not  ride  on  a  public  conveyance  with  a  Negro 
driver*  Negroes,  therefore,  are  barred  from  the 
field*  I  guess  when  they  ride  in  a  Negro  taxi  or 
in  an  automobile  chauffeur ed  by  a  Negro,  they  feel 
that  he  is  acting  as  a  servant.  But  if  they  ride 
on  the  bus  with  a  Negro  driver  they  would  consider 
the  Negro  too  near  their  equal*  You  also  notice 
that  a  white  woman  will  ride  next  to  her  child’s 
Negro  nurse  in  a  private  automobile,  but  when  the 
Negro  rides  the  bus  he  has  to  ride  in  the  back  of 

the  bus* n-^3 


Steam  laundry  work  was  another  type  of  occupation  engaged 

in  by  whites  entirely  in  1892.  At  that  time  there  was  one 

worker  listed;  .however,  by  1940  the  number  had  increased  to 

254  white  workers.  The  Negro  entered  the  field  in  1897-1898; 

in  that  directory  one  listed  himself  under  this  particular 

heading.  With  the  exception  of  1903-1904  when  there  were 

three  listed,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  they  did  not  again 

appear  in  the  directories  checked  until  1930*  In  that  year 

there  were  el$ity-five  listed  under  this  heading  and  by  1940  the 

104 

number  had  increased  to  117. 

The  first  public  laundry  which  Aung  Ding  Hah  operated  at 
205  S.  Main  Street  was  listed  in  the  Directory  of  1892*  The 
Directory  for  1897-1898  listed  two  public  laundries  with  eight 
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white  workers.  The  Directory  of  1902  listed  three  laundries 
with  a  total  of  ten  white  workers* 

These  "businesses  have  given  employment  to  Negro  workers 
in  rather  large  numbers  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Negroes 
performed  the  tasks  which  called  for  great  endurance  and 
strength;  some  of  them  operated  pressing  machines  and  some  did 
hand  ironing* 
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CRAFTSMEN,  FOREMEN,  AND  KINDRED  WORKERS 


The  Census  Bureau  defined  a  craftsman  as 


"one  engaged  in  a  manual  pursuit,  usually  not 
routine,  for  the  pursuance  of  which  a  long  period 
of  training  or  an  apprenticeship  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary,  and  which  in  its  pursuance  calls  for  ability 
to  work  with  a  minimum  of  supervision  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  responsibility  for  valuable  product  and  equip¬ 
ment  •  " 

"A  foreman  is  one  who  directs  other  workers,  ^05 

under  the  supervision  of  a  proprietor  or  a  manager," 


A  number  of  small  industries  in  Durham  which  have  offered 


employment  to  Negroes  should  be  discussed  briefly. 


Electricians 

The  first  to  be  considered  is  the  field  of  electrical 
service,  in  1930  there  were  eighty-eight  electricians  among 
the  whites  and  only  one  among  the  Negroes,  but  by  1940  the 
number  had  increased  to  117  whites  and  two  Negroes,^06 

Lewis  Austin  explained  the  above  figures  as  follows: 

"The  number  is  low  because  Negroes  have  not  been 
allowed  to  work  In  that  field.  It  Is  difficult  for 


United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Alphabetical  index  of  Occupations  and  Industries,"  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  p,  4, 

106 


See  Table  IX,  p,  113 
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them  to  get  a  license  to  practice  when  trained. 
White  hoards  find  various  ways  to  keep  them  out 
of  employment.  One  of  the  most  forceful  means 
is  the  use  of  unions.  "I0*? 


J.  T.  Taylor  added: 


"There  are  only  two  Negro  electricians  in 
Durham.  They  are  gradually  building  up  a  business 
centered  around  wiring  and  rewiring.  Since  they 
have  less  overhead  they  offer  lower  prices  than 
the  white  electricians  and  thus  get  business  by 
rate  cutting." 108 


Plumbers 


Plumbers  worked  under  the  same  handicaps.  The  first 
plumbers  among  whites  were  listed  in  1887,  and  the  first  anong 
Negroes  were  listed  in  1897. 1^9  At  the  present  time  there  are 
five  Negro  plumbers.  J.  T.  Taylor  thinks  that 


"probably  all  of  these  with  the  exception  of  one 
should  have  been  classed  as  helpers  of  plumbers 
instead  of  plumbers.  None  of  them  is  licensed. 

I  think  Mr.  Jackson  of  The  Jackson  Plumbing  Com¬ 
pany,  707-j^  Whitted  Street,  has  a  license  from  the 
school  where  he  was  trained  but  not  from  the  state. "H° 


Lewis  Austin  suggested:  "They  work  for  lower  fees  and 
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consequently  get  a  larger  business  than  if  they  charged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  white  plumbers’  prices •  " 111 

Tailors 

A  business  in  which  Negroes  were  more  often  accepted  than 
the  two  above  was  that  of  tailoring*  in  1887  there  were  eight 
white  tailors  in  Durham,  but  the  first  Negro  tailor  in  Durham 
did  not  begin  work  until  1902.  These  gradually  increased  to 
twenty- three  in  1930*  Since  then  the  number  has  decreased  to 
eighteen  in  1940*  The  whites  have  not  entered  the  field  to  any 
great  extent  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1940  there  were  only 

1  TO 

six  men  listed  under  this  occupation. 

J.  T*  Taylor  suggested  the  following  facts  concerning  the 

work: 

"There  are  two  tailor  shops  in  Durham*  Roland 
and  Mitchell  is  one  and  Union  Tailors  is  the  other* 

That  does  not  include  all  who  do  altering  and  tailor¬ 
ing  in  the  shops  down  town.  Both  of  the  firms 
listed  have^large  white  clientele*" 

J.  C*  Scarborough  suggested:  "The  white  man  usually  con¬ 
siders  this  work  a  task  for  women  and  servants*  This  attitude 

114 

has  kept  the  white  man  out  of  the  trade*" 
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Painter 


The  painter  has  been  represented  in  Durham  among  both 
races  from  the  beginning.  In  1887  there  were  six  Negro  and 
thirty- two  white  men  engaged  in  this  work;  and  in  1940  the 
number  had  increased  to  twenty-three  negroes  and  259  whites 
According  to  Lewis  Austin: 


” Negro  and  white  painters  never  work  together 
on  the  same  job  at  the  same  time.  A  usual  policy 
among  white  men  owning  many  houses  is  to  employ 
white  labor  in  the  v/hite  settlements  and  Negro 
labor  in  the  Negro  neighborhoods.  The  Negro 
painting  contractor  doing  the  largest  business 
in  Durham  told  me  that  about  25  per  cent  of  his 
work  was  for  white  people  and  the  other  75  per 
cent  for  the  colored  population.” 


According  to  J.  L.  Wheeler: 


"Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  these  small  business¬ 
es  hire  helpers.  They  also  work  in  other  profes¬ 
sions.  For  instance,  I  know  of  a  painter  who  is 
also  a  preacher  and  preaches  at  two  small  churches 
on  Sunday.” 


C.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  suggested: 


”Some  years  ago  the  training  of  painters 
required  several  years  of  apprenticeship,  but  now 
a  man  works  with  a  skilled  painter  for  a  few 
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months  and  then  begins  working  for  himself. 

Since  he  no  longer  has  to  mix  paints,  not  so  much 
skill  is  required." 

"White  men  do  not  particularly  object  to  hiring 
Negro  painters  since  they  look  upon  them  as  servants •" 

J.  T.  Taylor  offered  this  information:  "There  is  a  Negro 

sign  painter  who  does  all  the  printing  for  the  Atlantic  and 

Pacific  Tea  Company,  in  Durham.  He  also  paints  signs  for 

119 

other  large  stores." 


Blacksmiths 

In  1887  there  were  seven  white  and  eleven  Negro  blacksmiths. 

The  number  of  Negroes  engaged  in  this  work  in  Durham  reached 

their  greatest  height  in  1905-1906.  prom  that  time,  they  have 

gradually  decreased  until  by  1940  there  were  five  blacksmiths; 

1  90 

all  of  these  were  Negroes.  v  A  number  of  persons  interviewed 
expressed  the  idea  that  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  work  had 
decreased  and  that  many  had  been  forced  out  of  the  occupation 

into  other  fields. 
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Brickmasons 

Among  brickmasons  there  were  seventeen  Negroes  and.  ten 

whites  in  1887*  This  number  has  increased  gradually  until 

1940  when  there  were  fifty- three  Negroes  and  thirty- six 
121 

whites.  J.  T.  Taylor  thinks  the  number  for  both  races  is 

too  low*  He  expressed  the  fact  that  Unions  very  often  keep 
the  Negroes  from  securing  work  in  this  field*  He  said: 


"White  men  often  refuse  to  work  side  by  side 
with  Negroes,  especially  when  both  receive  the 
same  wages*  The  white  man  has  no  objection  to 
working  side  by  side  with  the  Negro  when  the  Negro 
is  in  a  servant  position,  but  when  they  are  both 
skilled  workers  the  white  man  refuses  to  work  next 
to  the  Negro ,"122 


Carpenters 

The  number  of  carpenters  tells  a  somewhat  different  story* 

In  1887  there  were  twenty- two  Negro  and  107  white  carpenters. 

By  1930  the  numbers  had  increased  to  seventy  Negroes  and  478 

whites*  Again  in  1940  the  table  shows  fifty-eight  Negroes 

123 

and  366  white  carpenters*  J*  T.  Taylor  expressed  the  opinion 

that  Negroes  have  usually  worked  in  this  field  as  helpers* 
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"There  are  a  few  Negroes  who  class  themselves 
as  carpenters,  but  the  majority  call  themselves 
helpers*  Unions  play  a  very  important  part  in 
this  occupation  because  the  Negro  workman  is 
barred  from  membership*" 


Plasterers 

Another  occupation  which  showed  segregation  was  that  of 
the  plasterer.  According  to  J*  T*  Taylor: 


"Plasterers  are  less  numerous  in  the  United 
States  now  than  fifty  years  ago*  This  is  due  to 
several  facts;  (1)  The  union  has  not  received 
the  Negro  into  its  ranks  and  has  barred  them  from 
work  on  which  union  laborers  are  employed;  and 
(2)  There  are  few  Negro  apprentices  in  this  field 
because  of  the  first  mentioned  condition." 

"Durham  still  has  a  few  who  are  thus  engaged, 
but  this  is  due  very  largely  to  the  amount  of 
Negro  business  here  which  causes  them  to  hire  men 
of  their  own  race*  There  are  also  several  stone 
masons  in  Durham,  but  they  are  losing  their  posi¬ 
tions  rapidly  except  in  segregated  business  and 
work*"  -*-23 


Paper  Hangers 

In  1930  there  were  ten  white  and  two  Negro  paper  hangers* 
In  1940  the  whites  had  increased  to  fifteen,  but  the  number  of 
Negroes  remained  the  same.^26  This  was  a  new  occupation  in 
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Durham  for  both  whites  and.  Negroes* 
Lewis  Austin  observed: 


"While  this  is  a  special  occupation  listed 
for  workers  in  Durham,  the  demand  for  them  is  not 
great.  This  work  is  also  done  occasionally  by 
plasterers.  I  doubt  if  there  is  much  future  for 
workers  of  either  race  in  this  particular  field. 
They  work  under  contractors  and,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  build  up  a  separate  business. 127 


Printers 

The  table  shows  a  total  of  fifteen  white  printers  listed 
in  1887.  In  1930  the  number  had  increased  to  fifty-eight  and 
by  1940  it  had  reached  eighty- seven.  The  first  Negro  printer 
was  listed  in  1903-1904.  The  number  remained  very  small  until 
1930  when  it  suddenly  jumped  to  twenty.  In  1936  the  number  had 
been  reduced  to  four.  However,  by  1940  it  had  again  increased, 
this  time  to  twelve. 

In  this  connection  let  us  notice  another  table. Here 
we  find  five  press  operators  listed  among  the  whites  in  1892. 

Ey  1940  the  number  had  increased  to  sixty- three.  However, 
the  first  press  operator  for  Negroes  was  listed  in  1936.  In 
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1940  there  was  still  only  one  listed. 

Bakers 

Negroes  were  also  entering  the  field  of  baking.  In  1919 
there  were  two  Negro  men  who  classed  themselves  as  bakers; 
however,  both  of  these  worked  in  bakeries  owned  and  operated 
by  whites.  In  1940  there  were  twenty- three  Negroes  and  fifty- 
one  whites  who  were  listed  as  bakers. 

According  to  the  directory  and  those  interviewed  there 
was  in  1936  a  Negro  bakery  in  the  city;  in  1940,  there  was 
none,  Lewis  Austin  said: 


"The  white  man  has  had  complete  control  of  the 
business.  However,  he  is  willing  to  hire  Negroes 
to  work  for  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  helper  but  not 
as  supervisors.  The  Negro  men  who  class  themselves 
as  bakers  are  really  helpers  in  a  bakery.  They,  of 
course,  have  some  skill  but  do  not  perform  the 
duties  of  a  professional  baker. "131 


According  to  J.  T.  Taylor: 

"This  is  another  chance  for  a  Negro  to  get 
into  a  segregated  business,  I  do  not  believe  the 
white  man  would  trade  with  a  Negro  bakery,  but 
the  Negro  race  could  eventually  be  influenced  to 
trade  there ,"132 
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Foremen 


The  foreman's  position  has  been  considered  a  white  man's 

job  in  the  past.  The  table  shows  that  twelve  white  men  were 

133 

engaged  in  this  capacity  in  1887,  °  In  1903-1904,  four  Negroe 

entered  the  field.  By  1940  the  number  of  whites  had  increased 
to  408  as  compared  with  four  for  the  Negro  race. 

According  to  J.  T.  Taylor: 


"There  are  a  few  Negro  foremen  in  the  tobacco 
factories.  They  supervise  the  work  of  Negro 
women  in  a  segregated  part  of  the  factory.  It 
is  possible  for  a  Negro  man  to  be  advanced  to  this 
position,  but  only  when  members  of  his  own  race 
work  under  him." 134 


Mechanics 

<phe  field  of  mechanics  offered  employment  to  many  white 

workers  in  Durham.  According  to  the  directory  there  were  six 

135 

white  mechanics  in  1892.  The  number  increased  until  1940 

when  there  were  404  listed  for  whites,  but  the  Negroes  did  not 
enter  the  field  until  1919-1920  when  there  were  two  listed. 
Their  rate  of  increases  has  been v ery  slow.  By  1940  there  were 
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only  twenty- three  engaged  in  this  occupation* 
As  J.  T*  Taylor  stated: 


"More  whites  are  engaged  in  this  occupation 
because  special  training  is  required  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work*  A  great  majority  of  Negroes 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  get  the  t  echnical 
training*  Where  they  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  training,  the  industries  have  not  looked  with 
favor  upon  their  employment*  The  Negro  does  not 
meet  opposition  if  he  goes  into  the  business  as  a 
mechanic fs  helper  or  as  a  mechanic  in  a  section  of 
the  factory  where  only  Negroes  are  hired,  but  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  him  to  find  work  elsewhere *n-^6 


Inspectors 


The  same  had  been  true  for  inspectors*  In  1892  there  were 
five  white  inspector  listed  for  Durham.  By  1930  the  number  had 
increased  to  172*  The  table  shows  a  decrease  of  these  workers 
between  1950  and  1940*  In  the  latter  year  there  was  126 

listed  among  the  whites*  The  Negroes  entered  this  field 
in  1911-1912  when  one  was  listed*  In  1930  the  number  increased 
to  two  and  in  1936  to  three  where  it  remained  until  1940* 
According  to  C*  C*  Spaulding,  Jr.: 


"These  men  work  in  the  room  with  Negro  workers 
at  the  tobacco  plant*  They  see  that  the  work  is 
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carried  on  and  inspect  the  finished  products. 
People  of  our  race  cannot  secure  this  type  of 
work.  About  the  only  way  for  a  Negro  to  get  into 
this  field  is  through  long  years  of  service. ”13© 
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CLERICAL,  SALES,  AND  KINDRED  WORKERS 


The  Census  Bureau  defined  a  clerical  or  Kindred  Worker  as 


"one  who,  under  supervision,  performs  one  or 
more  office  activities,  usually  routine,  such  as 
preparing,  transcribing,  and  filing  written  com¬ 
munications  and  records;  editing  and  coding 
schedules;  compiling  statistical  or  other  data; 
operating  office  machines;  and,  in  general,  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  work  of  the  office,  or  in  the  work  of  a 
superior,  by  making  appointments,  acting  as  informa¬ 
tion  clerk,  or  as  record  clerk,  or  as  telephone 
operator,  or  as  messenger*  Less  routine,  but  also 
clerical,  is  the  work  performed  by  such  persons 
as  collectors  of  accounts,  mail  carriers,  and  rail¬ 
road  station  agents*  A  salesman  or  a  saleswoman 
is  one  who,  usually  under  supervision,  is  selling 
commodities,  insurance,  real  estate,  securities, 
or  services *139 


In  1887  there  were  thirty-eight  white  bookkeepers;  however, 

140 

the  first  Negro  bookkeeper  was  not  listed  until  1905-1906* 

This  was  the  opening  of  a  new  field  for  Negro  workers  in 
Durham.  The  number  expanded  until  1940  when  there  were  seventeen 
Negroes  in  this  work  as  compared  to  276  white  workers* 

There  were  seven  white  cashiers  in  1887,  but  they  did  not 
appear  for  Negro  businesses  until  1911-1912  when  two  were 
listed*  In  1940  there  were  129  whites  and  only  eight  Negroes 
engaged  in  this  particular  work* 


139 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Alphabetical  Index  of  Occupations  and  Industries,"  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  p*  4. 

140See  Table  X,  p.  122. 
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In  1887  there  were  two  white  secretaries  listed*  It  was 

1907-1908  before  one  appeared  for  Negro  business  officials*  By 

1940  the  number  had  increased  to  602  (which  is  probably  far  too 

141 

few)  to  seventy-one  for  Negroes* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  each  of  these  occupations 
separately  as  a  careful  study  of  the  table  will  show  that  this 
entire  group,  with  the  exception  of  one  real  estate  agent,  had 
its  beginning  in  1897-1898,  but  that  it  was  not  very  important 
until  about  1920* 142 

According  to  J*  T.  Taylor: 


"The  advance  among  Negro  clerical  workers  may  be 
largely  ascribed  to  the  gradual  development  of 
Negro  business.  Small  as  some  of  these  businesses 
were,  they  at  least  tended  to  open  positions  for 
such  workers*  Most  of  them  found  employment  in 
the  offices  of  Negro  insurance  companies,  Negro 
real  estate  agents,  or  Negro  banks. " 

’’Most  of  the  Negro  clerical  workers  in  Durham 
have  been  trained  at  the  North  Carolina  College 
for  Negroes*  We  have  been  fortunate  in  placing 
our  graduates  in  private  business  here.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  clerical  workers  are  trained  in 
other  cities,  however.  Since  we  have  many  Negro 
businesses  here, Durham  perhaps  takes  first  place 
over  any  other  city  in  the  country  in  proportion 
to  the  Negro  population." 143 


141 

J*  T*  Taylor  thinks  the  number  for  Negroes  is  fairly 

accurate. 

1  4.9 

See  Table  X,  p.  122. 

143 

Personal  Interview,  July  18,  1941. 
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Lewis  Austin  remarked: 

"The  increase  is  due  to  a  better  chance  for 
training  and  also  to  a  much  larger  demand  for 
Negro  clerical  workers*  Durham  offers  more  op 
portunity  than  any  other  city  in  the  South  for 
this  group*"144 


J*  C*  Scarborough,  Jr*,  suggested: 


"Only  in  rare  instances  can  Negro  clerical 
workers  secure  employment  in  white  business 
houses*  On  the  other  hand,  Negro  business 
outside  of  Durham  has  not  been  sufficiently  develop¬ 
ed  to  give  members  of  this  race  employment  in  any 
considerable  numbers.  Therefore,  the  increase  among 
such  workers  in  Durham  has  come  about  mainly  through 
the  development  of  Negro  business  enterprises  within 
the  city*"145 


Clerks 

The  number  of  Negro  clerks  has  increased  considerably,  in 
1887  there  were  110  white  clerks,  but  the  Negroes  did  not  engage 
in  the  work  until  1897-1898  when  two  were  listed,14®  By  1940 
the  numbers  had  increased  to  1179  whites  and  143  Negroes. 
According  to  all  who  were  interviewed,  this  change  may  have 
been  caused  by  an  increase  in  trade  and  population  rather 
than  by  any  other  cause. 


144 

Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942. 
145pers0nal  Interview,  June  18,  1942. 
146 


See  Table  X,  p.  122 
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Insurance  Agents 

Insurance  is  another  field  in  which  the  Negroes  of  Durham 

have  an  opportunity  to  secure  employment.  When  the  first 

Durham  Directory  was  published  there  were  two  white  insurance 

147 

agents  located  in  the  town. 

The  first  Negro  insurance  agent  was  listed  in  the 
Directory  of  1902.  A  reading  of  the  table  reveals  that  the 
number  had  increased  to  twenty- three  by  1911-1912.  In  1913-1914 
the  number  dropped  to  fourteen  and  again  rose  to  twenty-eight 
in  1930.  In  1936  the  number  dropped  to  fifteen.  Since  that 
time  they  have  again  increased  until  by  1940  there  were  twenty- 
two.  This  statement  does  not  include  all  agents  of  the  insurance 
companies  located  in  Durham,  but  only  those  who  work  within  the 
city  as  salesmen. 

All  persons  who  were  interviewed  suggested  that  business 
conditions  caused  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  number  of 
agents.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  remarked:  "The  depression  of 

1932  caused  us  to  release  quite  a  number  of  our  salesmen  within 

..  148 

the  city." 


1  47 

See  Table  X,  p.  122. 

148 

Personal  Interview,  July  18,  1942. 
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Real  Estate  Agents 

In  1887  there  were  two  white  and  one  Negro  real  estate 
agents  in  Durham, In  1940  there  were  forty-eight  whites 
and  two  Negroes  engaged  in  the  business,  J,  T,  Taylor  said: 


"There  are  two  Negro  real  estate  offices  in 
Durham,  They  deal  in  general  real  estate  business 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  building  and  repairing, 
rental  collections,  etc.  These  businesses  may  have 
a  few  white  clients  who  own  property  in  Hayti  and 
in  turn  give  their  business  to  the  Negro  real  estate 
agent  in  preference  to  the  white  offices,  because 
better  results  are  secured.  The  white  clients  are 
usually  Jews  or  Greeks,” 150 


Agents 

In  the  Directory  for  1887  there  were  five  white  agents 
listed, The  number  increased  to  sixty-eight  by  1930  and 
to  183  by  1940,  The  first  Negro  agents  were  listed  in  1905- 
1906  when  there  were  eleven.  Since  then  they  have  increased 
until  1940  when  twenty  were  listed.  It  is  the  writer’s  belief 
that  some  of  these  should  have  been  listed  under  the  heading. 
Insurance  Agents.  J,  T,  Taylor  stated: 


See  Table  X,  p,  122, 

■^^Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942, 
15\see  Table  X,  p,  122, 
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"Heal  Silk  and.  Puller  Brush  companies  hire 
Negro  salesmen  to  work  among  the  Negroes  in  Durham, 
There  are  also  other  firms  of  the  same  type  which 
do  the  same,  hut  I  doubt  that  there  are  as  many  as 
twenty  located  here.  Perhaps  some  of  these  sell 
insurance.  The  insurance  field  is  completely 
closed  to  the  Negro  except  in  his  particular  sec¬ 
tion”152 


Salesmen 


In  this  connection  let  us  also  notice  the  number  of  workers 
who  classed  themselves  as  salesmen.  In  1887  there  were  twenty- 
seven  whites  in  this  field,  and  by  1940  there  were  1431,  Un¬ 
doubtedly  some  of  these  worked  in  stores  as  salesmen  or  clerks. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1913-1914,  two  Negroes  classed 
themselves  as  salesmen,  but  by  1940  the  number  had  increased 
to  only  thirteen, 

J,  T#  Taylor  thinks  that  this  statement  is  true  because 


"Small  business  enterprises  do  not  require  out¬ 
side  help,  since  the  manager  and  members  of  his 
family  are  able  to  do  all  the  work.  This  leaves 
little  chance  for  employment  of  Negroes  in  this 
field  because  only  a  few  Negro  businesses  have 
developed  sufficiently  to  require  outside  help. 

It  is  impossible  in  Durham  for  a  Negro  boy  or  girl 
to  get  a  position  as  salesman  or  saleswoman  in  a 
business  conducted  by  whites  unless  the  business 
is  located  in  the  Negro  section." 154 


Personal  Interview,  June  18,  1942. 

163See  Table  X,  p.  122. 

Impersonal  interview,  June  18,  1942, 
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LABORERS,  EXCEPT  FARM 

The  Census  Bureau  defined  a  Laborer,  Except  a  Farm 
Laborer,  as 

"a  worker  engaged  in  a  manual  pursuit,  usually 
routine,  for  the  pursuance  of  which  no  special 
training,  judgment,  or  manual  dexterity  is  usually 
necessary,  and  in  which  the  worker  usually  supplies 
mainly  muscular  strength  for  the  performance  of 
coarse,  heavy  work.-*-50 

According  to  the  Negro  population  in  1887,  this  table  shows 
that  such  occtipations  as  laborers,  draymen,  hostlers,  street 
hands,  teamsters,  well  diggers,  and  wood  choppers  totaled 
rather  high  numbers.  By  1940  most  of  these  had  disappeared 
entirely  or  were  shown  in  small  numbers,  except  common  laborers. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  new  jobs  listed  under  the  heading 
which  had  their  beginning  about  1919.  It  is  of  some  value  to 
note  that  such  occupations  as  car  washers,  truckers,  warehouse¬ 
men,  dairy  workers,  gardeners,  and  section  men  appeared  after 
1919. 

These  are  all  positions  which  have  been  considered  "Negro 
jobs,1'  and  have  not  been  sought  very  largely  by  whites.  However, 
some  whites  have  gone  into  the  work.  For  example,  whites  have 
taken  up  such  trades  as  laborers,  workers,  truckers,  warehousemen, 


155 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
"Alphabetical  index  of  Occupations  and  Industries,"  Sixteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  p.  6. 
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and  caretakers.  The  number  in  either  one  mentioned  is  not 
large,  but  they  have  begun  to  enter  the  field* 
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RACIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  LABORERS, 
EXCEPT  FARMS,  IN  DURHAM,  N.  C.  1887-1940* 
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CONCLUSION 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  racial  division 
of  labor#  Throughout  the  entire  world  certain  occupations  are 
considered  the  work  of  a  definite  race  of  people,  and  outsiders 
lose  caste  by  accepting  them  as  a  means  of  making  a  living# 

But  changes  take  place,  and  members  of  other  races  get  into 
fields  which  were  formerly  closed  to  them# 

Within  the  racial  group  there  are  also  divisions  of 
labor.  Certain  persons  are  expected  to  perform  certain  tasks  , 
while  others  are  engaged  in  entirely  different  kinds  of  work. 
Within  the  group,  however,  there  are  many  occupational  changes. 
Old  occupations  disappear,  and  new  ones  come  into  existence 
making  it  necessary  for  men  to  change  to  different  kinds  of 
work. 

The  Negroes  of  Durham  inherited  their  original  jobs  from 
the  period  of  slavery.  Their  new  legal  status  could  not  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  freedom  from  their  traditional  occupations. 
By  far  the  large  majority  of  those  employed  worked  in  the  fields 
of  personal  and  domestic  service  or  as  common  laborers. 
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As  needs  arose  for  white  men  to  seek  work  in  other  lines 
of  activity,  they  saw  chances  for  employment  in  occupations 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Negro.  The  Negroes,  therefore, 
experienced  a  competition  hitherto  unknown  from  the  whites  for 
some  of  their  traditional  jobs.  This  competition  has  resulted 
or  is  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  number  of  occupations  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Negroes  almost  entirely.  The  Negro 
barbers,  janitors,  porters,  elevator  operators,  and  waiters 
are  rapidly  being  pushed  into  work  among  members  of  their 
own  race  only. 

But  the  Negro  has  held  on  to  some  types  of  work.  In  the 
field  of  domestic  service  very  few  have  been  replaced  by  whites. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  the  common  idea  among  the  Negro  leaders 
of  Durham  that  this  field  has  lost  its  high  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Negro  laborers.  As  J.  L.  Wheeler  suggested, 
the  occupation  of  a  Negro  places  him  in  a  scale  which  more  or 
less  determines  his  status  in  the  Negro  community. 

The  Negroes  of  Durham  have  also  entered  the  professional 
fields,  but  in  these  activities  they  have  been  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  work  among  the  Negro  population.  Negro 
doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  and  nurses  are  rapidly  building 
up  a  large  clientele  among  members  of  their  own  race. 

Negro  business  enterprises  have  also  developed  in  Durham. 
Insurance  companies,  banks,  and  other  business  Institutions  are 
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rapidly  advancing  and  placing  Negroes  in  positions  hitherto 
unknown  to  them.  As  we  have  seen,  caste  relationships  often 
keep  men  within  the  caste  from  aspiring  to  higher  positions. 

For  example,  for  a  Negro  to  aspire  to  become  a  banker  is  the 
same  as  for  him  to  aspire  to  become  a  white  man.  But  when  a 
Negro  does  become  a  banker,  even  within  his  own  race,  then 
the  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  Negroes  are  stimulated  all 
along  the  line  within  the  race.  This  situation  sets  up  class 
distinctions  among  Negroes  and  causes  them  to  become  career 
conscious.  In  Durham,  men  like  John  Merrick,  A.  M.  Moore,  and 
C.  C.  Spaulding,  Sr.,  made  great  gains  in  the  business  world 
and  gave  determination  to  others  to  make  names  for  themselves 
also. 

In  many  business  enterprises,  the  Negro  employees  have 
been  restricted,  by  the  rise  of  white  competition,  to  their  own 
people.  They  have,  therefore,  built  up  what  we  might  term 
"defensive  enterprises •  "  These  enterprises  were  necessary  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Negroes  who  were  being 
replaced  in  the  white  business  world  had  to  make  a  living. 

Since  their  former  occupations  were  being  taken  from  them,  it 
became  necessary  for  them  to  go  into  business  enterprises  among 
their  own  race.  In  the  second  place,  the  Negro  race  needed 
many  services  which  white  men  refused  to  offer.  Negro  businesses 
such  as  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  funeral  homes,  had  their 
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■beginning  because  there  was  a  need  for  these  services  within 
the  segregated  group.  Necessity  plus  a  growing  racial  solidarity 
assured  these  businesses  a  larger  and  larger  patronage. 

The  patronage  of  Negroes  enabled  their  business  and 
professional  men  to  make  a  living,  to  gain  experience,  and  to 
improve  their  facilities.  As  time  has  passed,  service  has 
improved,  and  there  has  been  a  natural  growth  in  the  volume  of 
business • 

In  Durham  there  has  been  a  movement  away  from  the  racial 
division  of  labor  to  a  bi-racial  organization.  The  change 
is  not  complete;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  very  noticeable 
tendency  for  the  two  groups  to  rise  in  vertical  lines,  each 
within  his  own  race.  At  the  same  time  many  Negroes  still  hold 
their  former  positions  as  a  result  of  the  old  racial  division  of 
labor. 

This  study  has  attempted  to  show  what  occupational  changes 
have  taken  place  in  Durham.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting 
and  profitable  for  students  in  the  future  to  continue  the  inves¬ 
tigations  and  to  compare,  if  possible,  the  results  found  in 
Durham  with  the  changes  found  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the 
United  States. 

The  writer  would  like  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to 
several  fields  of  study  which  have  been  suggested  by  this  work. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  business  of  the  barber.  This  study 
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would  probably  call  attention  to  many  facts  of  social  interest* 
Since  some  of  the  first  white  men  to  go  into  barbering  in 
Durham  are  still  living,  very  interesting  information  may  be 
obtained  from  them*  There  are  also  Negro  barbers  in  Durham 
who  have  been  able  to  keep  their  white  customers,  and  many  also 
who  have  been  forced  to  build  up  their  business  among  members 
of  their  race  because  they  have  lost  their  white  customers* 

With  representatives  of  every  one  of  the  above  mentioned  groups 
still  living,  first  hand  information  is  available  in  Durham  and 
perhaps  elsewhere* 

The  fact  that  a  f ew  white  workers  are  serving  as  porters 
and  maids  in  large  hotels  is  rapidly  removing  the  barrier  to 
this  kind  of  work  for  whites  and  forcing  the  Negroes  into  other 
fields  or  into  segregated  areas*  The  progress  of  this  movement 
and  the  reasons  for  it  would  make  an  excellent  study* 

Negro  physicians,  lawyers,  and  clerical  workers  are  rapidly 
being  brought  into  positions  of  importance  within  their  own  race, 
and  offer  students  of  the  social  sciences  many  fields  for  in¬ 
vestigation. 

A  fertile  field  for  further  research  might  be  found  in  a 
study  of  the  relationship  between  status  and  occupations  in 
the  Negro  population  of  Durham* 
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